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A TALE OF LABOR’S STRUGGLES AND 
ITS CONFLICT WITH INDUSTRIAL 
AND POLITICAL CORRUPTION. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


HE struggle of Labor through the ages has been a struggle for more—more 
T of the necessities of life, more of freedom, more of life itself. Labor has 
fought for the right to straighten the bent back, to bestow freedom of 
action, to give scope for the imagination and ideals. Each advantage gained 
has opened up new and undreamed-of possibilities, but never an easy road to 
possession of them. Nothing but struggle, unending struggle, with the pain 
of ambition and sorrow of defeat, and just a little of the joy of success. Oft- 
times the heartache and discouragement seemed overwhelming, yet the 
courage to endure and count all gain since human betterment was the goal, 
has kept organized labor ever in the thick of the struggle which shapes the 
course of national development. So the workers of this, our country, which 
we all so proudly and loyally call the home of the free, have found that 
freedom is a precious heritage which must ever be jealously guarded. Institu- 
tions, laws, governments, are not self-acting, self-regulatfhg, but need the 
constant attention and concern of all good citizens to maintain them true to 
human interests and welfare. Sometimes the seeming failures in the struggle 
make us wonder what manner of thing life is, what manner of men are those 
among whom we live, for theirs seems no ordinary insolence, no endurable 
affront to justice and decency. Yet the fight is worth while. Out of the struggle 
and failure is evolved the better, if we profit by analyzing and separating the 
true from the false. In this spirit Labor has sought wisdom and understanding 
in the progress which began in slavery and steadily moves toward perfect 
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liberty. And now it is well that Labor should review the progress made 
and the characteristics and tendencies of industrial, moral, social and political 
life. 

Was it a cynic or a sage who said, “The dominant characteristic of the 
Anglo-Saxon race is hypocrisy?’’ Whether strangely blinded or indifferent 
to all except the outward appearances of State and political institutions and 
to averred declarations of purposes and policies, the majority of the people 
has been content with the belief that a republican form of Government was 
guaranteed by the written Constitution, and that safety of life, liberty and 
property was secured to all equally. The political ideals and machinery which 
prevailed at the time when our national Government was instituted were 
adapted to the needs of that time—there was a wide, rich continent 
inviting the courageous and the ambitious. The unknown fields stretching 
westward meant opportunity for the strong man, to be pre-empted, developed, 
nay, more truly, exploited. But the frontier lay far beyond the purple high- 
lands to the westward; there was room enough for everybody, and no restric- 
tions were laid upon plans or methods of individuals. On the contrary, 
honor and merit were accorded individualistic aggression and initiative, for 
was not individual prowess ‘“‘conquering”’ the wild territory and opening 
resources for the enrichment of the nation? 

But there came a time when men went west, and lo! the frontier had 
vanished. No longer were there free lands for those who sought, no longer 
were men able to go out single-handed, cope with resources and wrench from 
them possessions and wealth. They were thrown back upon the centers of 
population, there in some manner to work with their fellow-men for the neces- 
sities of life. Commercialism, transportation agencies, industrialism, had 
seized upon the resources and opportunities that had been opened up and had 
erected vast systems. These ‘‘captains of industry” displayed the same daring, 
adventurous spirit as the early pioneers, by sheer force of native power and 
ability to profit by opportunity they entered upon virgin economic domain, 
ruthlessly took what was useful for immediate purposes, ravaged and cast 
aside all else. They then turned from legitimate methods and became pirates 
of industry. And the ever-increasing people, the people of the cities, of the 
towns, of the villages, were thrown back upon their own decreasing resources 
and opportunities and were facing a grim problem—how to earn a living. 
These hordes of people, these infinite masses with human souls and burdened 
hearts, suffering and weary, found their own powers of little avail in the struggle; 
they somehow could not get into the game; they could not understand how the 
trick was turned. ‘Helpless as individuals, they turned to the State. When the 
air was charged with fire-crackers and patriotic oratory, and the office-seeker- 
was abroad in the land, they had been told the State accorded equal oppor- 
tunities and protection to all. Yet, somehow, this State did not hear their 
voices in the calm that followed gala days and election campaigns. 

Then came an awakening, and the people began to sense vaguely that 
there were forms and powers moving back of what they had been told was the 
Government. Gradually this invisible Government became more distinct, 
appeared larger and more powerful, and the visible Government, or what 
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was thought to be the Government, was revealed as only the shadow and not 
the substance. How did it happen? The story is simple. It has been told over 
and over again. The State was originally made weak by the revolutionary 
fathers whose experience made them fear Government. As has been indicated, 
a strong Government regulating individual effort was not suited to the early 
pioneer days. Since individual freedom and opportunity then existed for all—- 
all whites—government concerned itself principally with protection of 
property. Development of resources and accumulation of wealth were looked 
upon as synonymous with national progress and growth; hence every effort 
was made to aid individual endeavor along these lines. Infant industries 
were protected and assured tariff revenues; railroad corporations were lavishly 
assisted; contracts were awarded on terms most advantageous to industries. 
The Government gave freely and bounteously, not letting its left hand 
know what its right did. Now, the left hand was the people and the right 
the specially privileged interests. According to public opinion that had pre- 
vailed, all was as it should be. Had not these special interests by thein own 
ability and superior wisdom built up and controlled industries that were a 
credit to the nation, a part of the vast material wealth of which America 
boasted so prodigiously? Did they not satisfy the common standard, ‘‘How 
much is the man worth?’ And most conclusive argument of all, did they not 
supply work to the people? Did they not charitably endow libraries, pro- 
fessorships, universities, foundations for pensions and educational advance- 
ment? What more could the people want? But the people wanted life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness, and they found the avenues to these barred. 
Their individual efforts made no impression on the bars. They appealed to 
the State, but the State heard not. Then they rose up to punish the “never- 
ending audacity of elected persons.”” Again they were baffled—nowhere 
could they locate responsibility. 

When the fathers in their great wisdom drafted our Constitution and the 
people agreed and said, let there be this Government, they failed to provide 
any means or agents for carrying on the Government. To meet this exigency, 
parties were formed, mutual associations, extra-legal and extra-constitutional 
in nature. Party organizations became here the strongest and the most 
powerful of any country in the world—loyalty, devotion, service, that in other 
lands were paid to sovereign or State, here centered about party affiliation. 
Party disloyalty was reason for political if not social ostracism—yet the party 
management was absolutely irresponsible under the law and to party members. 
The fight for life, liberty, participation in party control, and hence representa- 
tion in the State, has been centered upon the problem of locating responsi- 
bility and then placing control in the hands of the people. It has been in the 
twilight zones where the jurisdiction of State and Federal Governments 
merged, in the indirect election, in the franchise conditioned by property 
qualifications, the convention and the caucus system of nominating candidates, 
that the manipulators of the invisible Government here found their oppor- 
tunities and secured their stronghold upon political machinery and agents. These 
opportunities have been enhanced in value by the indifference of the average 
American to his welfare and interests. He has been too engrossed in busi- 
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ness and personal affairs to do more than vote on election day, if he did 
that; he must look after business, something uninfluenced by politics, he 
thought. This indifference gave rise to classes of people known as professional 
politicians—managing party affairs, running the Government, dispensing 
political and industrial favors were their business. The name of politician be- 
came the synonym of scorn and infamy. Some of the stories of their doings 
make the operations of the Forty Thieves of Arabian fame seem like the adven- 
tures of a Sunday school picnic. Occasionally the people rose up against 
this ‘‘never-ending audacity,’’ put some of the least conspicuous agents of 
the system in State institutions, but the remainder steadily worked at their 
business of running the State while the ‘‘good”’ citizens, the ‘‘average”’ 
citizens, returned contentedly to their various vocations. i. 

With the increasing density of population, problems of industry and gain- 
ing a livelihood became increasingly complex. The masses of the people became 
convinced that many of these problems could be solved only by State help— 
they were too big, too all-embracing, and ‘‘too affected with public interest” 
to be settled by individuals or groups of individuals. The people then set 
about making the State in reality a government of the people, for the people, 
and by the people. They succeeded in instituting in many places direct nomi- 
nating systems and direct legislation; party management has in a measure been 
made legally responsible; the function of the presidential electors has been 
made perfunctory by custom; and finally the United States Senators are to 
be elected directly by the people. But let no man think the problem is solved, 
or that good citizens can ever hold themselves aloof from the affairs of gov- 
ernment. 

When the matters with which the State concerned itself widened in 
extent and in scope, when the State assumed functions that had formerly 
been considered not political, the interests that had waxed fat and powerful 
were then more deeply concerned than ever lest their policies of exploitation 
and self-aggrandizement be curbed or regulated, lest other interests contest 
their monopoly of political control, and, above all, lest social and labor legis- 
lation secure to the people greater industrial strength and freedom. In former 
days the interests owned the State party agents. The State boss controlled the 
State ring, which in turn controlled local bosses and rings—this system dis- 
tributed patronage and all party assets, awarded contracts for construction 
work, supplies, etc., and determined who might be permitted to be elected by 
the people to certain offices. The State system controlled the election of 
United States Senators and less absolutely the election of members of the 
House of Representatives. These professional politicians saw things as they 
were and worked accordingly for their own gain. The men they put in offices 
were usually men of ability and outward respectability, men who could 
twist the cause of the interests into seemingly worthy and patriotic issues. 
It was a great game they were playing—an impersonal non-partisan game, 
played for the stakes regardless of the souls they might corrupt or the human 
rights and liberty they gambled away. The agents of the system which still 
persists, fall roughly into two classes—those men of outward respectability 
and superior intellectual attainments who serve to blind the people to the real 
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purpose of the game, and the practical politicians and the crooks who perform 
the work no one could term honest. 

Again and again the people have been told of this invisible government, 
they have listened but believed not, and have turned again to what seemed 
the immediate interests of life. The siren voice of the professional politician 
has reminded them of the Declaration of Independence, the sacred Constitu- 
tion, the immutably absolute justice of our laws and judiciary, until they were 
convinced as firmly as they were of their own personalities that all was well 
with the State. But how often has the truth been proven an untruth and that 
which is seen only an hallucination. Those who have been in the actual fight 
for human rights and liberty have known the forces against them, have many 
times told the story and have given warning that rights were being jeopardized 
through the indifference of the people. Injustice, abuse of power with im- 
punity breeds lawlessless, violence, revolution. 

And now another instrumentality, the powerful free press of the land, is 
rending asunder curtains that had obscured the invisible government and is 
revealing the connection between visible government and the controlling, 
invisible powers. Shame, dishonor, weakness, are being imputed to men 
in high places. Though we may pity them as they stand thus stripped 
bare of all deceptions before a just and abused public, though we may sorrow 
over great abilities prostituted to unworthy purposes—the tragedy of the soul 
that somehow missed the meaning of life—yet we must condemn their 
deeds, not for their own sakes but for the sake of the republic and human 
welfare. Public investigation will drag these men forth, not from dignity_but 
from the obscurity which hid their evil deeds. It is for the good of the republic, 
for humanity, for the welfare of men, women, and children, that they should 
be made to bear the consequences of the choice they made between good and 
evil. 

Under the hegemony of the American Federation of Labor the toilers of 
America have for years been banded together in the trade union movement 
for the purpose of bettering their economic condition through collective action 
and securing necessary legislation for the conservation of their powers and 
lives. The history of some of the most conspicuous efforts to secure better- 
ment through collective action is well known; some of these efforts have been 
terrific, involving courage, tenacity of purpose against overwhelming odds. 
One need only mention the railroad strikes of 1877, the miners’ strikes from 
1897 to 1902, the strikes of the textile workers covering two decades, and, 
more recently, the strike of the miners in West Virginia, the steel workers at 
Bethlehem, the strike in the needle trades throughout the country, to call up pic- 
tures of suffering, misery, persecution, and prosecution. The fires of the steel 
furnaces today light up the inferno of the lives of the men who work there 
twelve hours a day of the seven days of the week—men bent, worn, and 
“scrapped’’at forty. When Labor has sought relief in the legislative field it 
has been fought again by these same industrial giants. 
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The Twenty-Year Struggle for Adequate Eight-Hour Legislation. 


The story of the fight for eight-hour legislation is replete with interest in 
view of the recent press disclosures which again bring to the public knowledge 
of the machinations of governmental powers wielded by the trusts, corpo- 
rations, and the agents of their associations. 

It will be remembered that the first Federal eight-hour law was enacted 
in 1868. Despite this law and presidential proclamations to secure its enforce- 
ment, the Supreme Court of the United States held that the act was “‘in the 
nature of a direction by the Government to its agents,”’ and “‘it neither pre- 
vents the Government from making agreements with them (its employes) by 
which their labor may be more or less than eight hours a day, nor does it 
prescribe the amount of compensation for that or any number of hours.” 

August 1, 1892, another eight-hour bill became law. This act was in- 
tended to be comprehensive and to secure an eight-hour day to all employed 
on public works. But the attorneys-general and the courts interpreted 
“public works”’ in a technical instead of a general sense. Even the provi- 
sions as interpreted in that restricted, technical sense were not enforced. In 
each succeeding session of Congress since, the American Federation of Labor 
has persistently continued its efforts to secure an effective eight-hour law. 
During the discussion of the eight-hour bill before the House Committee on 
Labor of the Fifty-fourth Congress, Honorable John J. Gardner, of New 
Jersey, a member of that committee, who had failed to attend any of its pre- 
vious meetings, made a valuable suggestion in regard to the constitutionality 
of the bill under discussion. He suggested that the wiser course would be to 
bring contractors and sub-contractors into contractural relations with the 
Government and to specify in the contracts an eight-hour provision. I at 
once recognized the acumen of the suggestion, and yet I could not forbear 
expressing forcibly my opinion of Mr. Gardner's course in failing to attend 
any previous meetings of the committee, withholding his advice, permitting 
us to waste valuable time until it was too late to take action that session. 
However, Mr. Gardner manifested a willingness to render advice and aid 
in formulating a bill upon the lines he suggested. That summer I wrote to 
Honorable Thomas B. Reed, who was then in Paris, asking that Mr. Gard- 
ner be made chairman of the House Labor Committee. The requested appoint- 
ment was made. After a number of conferences a bill was drawn up by Mr. 
Gardner, Vice-Presidents P. J. McGuire and James Duncan of the American 
Federation of Labor, Mr. Andrew Furuseth, and myself. The bill was intro- 
duced in 1897 and then submitted to the full committee on labor before which 
the above-named labor representatives appeared in its behalf. The bill was 
favorably reported April 4, 1898, and was passed without opposition May 17. 
The representatives of the American Federation of Labor called upon Senator 
Kyle, of South Dakota, chairman of the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor, to induce him to become the sponsor of our bill in the Senate. He cor- 
dially consented and introduced the bill. The bill was referred to the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor. After two public hearings it was agreed 
that the next meeting of the committee should be an executive session and 
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that a vote should be taken on the bill. The impression prevailed that the 
committee would vote to report the bill favorably. However, the American 
Federation of Labor Legislative Committee found it extremely difficult to 
obtain another meeting of the Senate Committee. The invisible government 
was at work. The Legislative Committee of the American Federation of 
Labor in reporting this subject, said: 

“Owing to the importuning of various.members of the committee and the chairman, 
Senator Kyle, a meeting was called for June 16, to hear the opponents of the measure. A 
hearing lasting some five hours was held June 16, at which were present representatives of 
various manufacturing interests: Hon. Jos. K. McCammon, of Washington, D. C., attorney 
for the Cramp, Bethlehem, and Carnegie Companies; Mr. Charles H. Cramp, president of 
the William Cramp and Sons’ Ship and Engine Building Company; Robert P. Linderman, 
president, and R. W. Davenport, second vice-president, of the Bethlehem Iron Company; 
Mr. Corey, general superintendent of the Carnegie Works, and Messrs. Gayley and Stone 
of the same company; Hon. Louis E. Payson, attorney of the Newport News Ship Building 
and Dry Dock Company; Hon. Anthony Higgins, of Delaware, representing the Harlan 
and Hollingsworth Company, and the Pusey & Jones Company of Wilmington, Del.; Mr. 
R. G. Morse, of the former company, and Mr. C. W. Pusey, of the latter, and Mr. J. G. 
Andrews, of the Bath Iron Company, and others. 

“‘Among those present in advocacy of the bill were Samuel Gompers, president of the 
American Federation of Labor; James Duncan, second vice-president of the American 
Federation of Labor; P. J. McGuire, first vice-president of the American Federation of 
Labor; George Chance, of Philadelphia, of the International Typographical Union; Milford 
Spohn, ex-president of the Washington Central Labor Union, and a number of others.’ 


The bill was finally reported with amendments and without recommenda- 
tions. It was evident that certain members of the committee, including 
Senator Kyle who had agreed to father the bill, intended to prevent the bill’s 
coming up for action during that session. Therefore we endeavored 
to have Senator Cannon of Utah given charge of the bill. Senator Cannon 
made several attempts to have the bill considered, but the matter was laid 
aside for a joint resolution for the annexation of Hawaii and precluded by a 
motion to go into executive session. The Senate did not reach consideration 
of the bill owing to the action of Senator Kyle. He first approved the bill. 
introduced it, then he began delaying action by the committee, inviting 
opposition to the bill, finally submitting a minority report against his own 
bill. Those were the days whose political ethics were expressed in the words 
of Zachariah Chandler: ‘‘An honest man is a man who will stay bought.” 

The Honorable John J. Gardner reintroduced the eight-hour bill, Janu- 
ary 19, 1900. After nine hearings the bill was favorably reported with amend- 
ments agreeable to Labor’s representatives. It was taken up in the House 
under suspension of rules and passed practically unanimously May 21, 1900. 
This bill was introduced in the Senate by Senator Penrose, of Pennsylvania. 
First it was announced that no hearings were necessary; then that hearings 
would be insisted upon, but there was no time for them before the close of 
the session. Labor sought to have the committee discharged from further 
consideration of the bill and to have it considered by the Senate, but in vain. 
Through parliamentary jugglery the bill was prevented from coming to a vote 
in the Senate. ‘ . ; 

In the next Congress, Mr. Gardner again introduced the eight-hour bill. 
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After a number of hearings were had before the House Committee on Labor, 
the bill was favorably reported and under suspension of rules again passed 
the House practically unanimously. The bill was taken up by the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor anda number of hearings had. However, 
the committee gave me assurance that the bill would be reported to the Senate 
and action thereon pressed. In view of recent revelations a portion of my report 
to the New Orleans Convention, 1902, is of interest: 

“In connection with this bill a new source of opposition has manifested itself from the 
National Association of Manufacturers which met at Indianapolis in the early part of the 
year. Recently the president of that association issued a most virulent denunciation of the 
bill and all those who stand sponsor for it, and incidentally issued an ‘appeal’ for at least 
$50 from each member to ‘place it where it would do the most good’ in order to secure the 
defeat of the bill. 

“It is an interesting fact that there are quite a number of employers who have agree- 
ments with organized labor providing for the eight-hour workday, who are known to be 
friendly disposed toward organized labor, and who are members of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, which has declared against our eight-hour bill. From several of 
these we have received letters disavowing their antagonism to our bill. There are still others 
from whom we have not heard upon the subject. We should know how they actually stand 
upon this question. They ought not to be permitted to pose as friendly to organized labor 
and at the same time give their aid and encouragement to a movement opposing a beneficent 
measure to which organized labor is committed. 

“As a matter of fact, there are but few members of that association who would be 
affected by the law’s being enacted. They realize, however, that with the enactment of our 
eight-hour law, its influence would be to extend and more generally apply the eight-hour 


” 


workday to all labor in our own and in all other countries. 


Notwithstanding all the influence exerted by the opponents of the bill 
and the National Association of Manufacturers, the committee favorably re- 
ported it. But despite constant efforts to have the measure called up for 
action, consideration was prevented by other bills whose precedence was 
forced. 

In the next, the Fifty-eighth Congress, our eight-hour bill was intro- 
duced in the Senate by Senator L. E. McComas of Maryland, and in the 
House by Honorable R. R. Hitt, of Illinois. The respective committees of 
both Houses of Congress had extended hearings. Since so many hearings 
had been had by both committees and voluminous hearings were in print, 
the representatives of the American Federation of Labor decided to confine 
themselves to confutation of the arguments and statements of the opponents. 
To our amazement the House Committee on Labor acquiesced in the plan 
of our opponents in referring to the Department of Commerce and Labor 
seven propositions for investigation. The questions were formulated by the 
attorneys for the interests and in that form submitted by the committee to 
the Department. When the committee had these questions under consideration I 
took occasion to declare that the questions were speculative and that no com- 
prehensive, intelligent answer could be made to them. The committee was 
obviously trying to shift its duty and responsibility upon another branch of the 
Government. To these queries, Secretary Metcalf of that Department in his reply 
said: ‘‘Most of the inquiries are in their very nature practically unanswerable in 
the manner called for by the resolution.’ This action of the House Committee 
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embarrassed Senator McComas who was anxious to press the bill and to make 
a favorable report from his committee to the Senate. It was generally stated 
at the time and published by some papers, that the majority of the House 
Committee on Labor had been appointed for the special purpose of side- 
tracking or killing any legislation sought in the interest of Labor. This matter 
was brought to the attention of the prospective Speaker of the next House of 
Representatives and a protest entered against the repetition of such a course. 
Organized labor insisted that committees should be made up of able, fair- 
minded members willing to consider and understand the wants of the work- 
ing people. 

In the Fifty-ninth Congress Mr. Gardner again introduced Labor's 
eight-hour bill. Again the majority of the Committee on Labor was hostile 
to the interests of Labor. Realizing no new argument or fact could be pro- 
duced for or against the bill, the labor representatives declined hearings and 
insisted that no time be allowed to their opponents. However, the committee 
ordered hearings. As I said in my 1906 convention report: 

“The representatives of the hostile interests were given unlimited time and when they 
had finally exhausted themselves, one of their leading counsel was permitted to sit down and 
read the testimony and the arguments printed in the hearings of the committee in previous 
Congresses, reading ancient history in order to kill time and thereby to kill the bill. By 
accident the minority members of the committee had a momentary majority of the quorum 
present and ordered that the bill be reported favorably to the House.” 

However, it was too late for action that session. It is most interesting 
to note that Representative Rucker, of Missouri, in the course of a speech 
upon the floor of the House said that when he asked Speaker Cannon to 
recognize him for the purpose of asking consideration of the eight-hour bill, 
that the Speaker replied in language more forcible than polite that he would 
not recognize him or any member of the House for the purpose,of considering 
that measure. 

In the Sixtieth Congress Mr. Gardner’s eight-hour bill was much 
discussed. A public document of one thousand pages was compiled, containing 
arguments for and against the bill. There was no doubt but that if the bill 
were permitted to come to a vote it would be readily passed. However, the 
committee re-referred the bill to a subcommittee of lawyers composed of 
Representatives Haskins, Norris and Rainey, to consider the question of 
its constitutionality. No time for report was set. The purpose was evident. 
The Congress expired without having received the valuable opinions of these 
gentlemen. 

In the Sixty-first Congress, again the House Committee on Labor was 
deliberately and ingeniously packed by Speaker Cannon. The committee 
was as follows: 


John J. Gardner, of New Jersey. Henry T. Rainey, of Illinois. 

Richard Bartholdt, of Missouri. William Hughes, of New Jersey. 
Edward B. Vreeland, of New York. Thomas D. Nicholls, of Pennsylvania. 
Edmond H. Madison, of Kansas. John C. Floyd, of Arkansas. 

Amos L. Allen, of Maine. James H. Covington, of Maryland. 


Edward L. Taylor, Jr., of Ohio. 
Sylvester C. Smith, of California. 
Willis C. Hawley, of Oregon. 
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In my report to the 1910 convention, I said: 

“First, he (Speaker Cannon) repeated his unfair practice of appointing on the commit- 
tee eight of the majority party to five of the minority party; second, he appointed a ma- 
jority of the members from distinctly non-industrial districts, who do not know anything 
and seemingly care little about the lives and welfare of the workers in congested urban 
centers; third, he selected several members to serve on the committee whom he knew to be 
openly hostile to labor—men who spare no pains to show their antagonism to the real welfare 
of the toilers. In fact, the chief aim of the Speaker toward this committee has been to use 
the Committee on Labor as a mortuary, instead of a cradle, for Labor’s hopes and aspirations. 

“It was not until February, 1910, that the Committee on Labor held its first meeting 
(long after other responsible committees had got down to work and disposed of considerable 
public business), and its only proceeding then was to afford an opportunity to Chairman 
Gardner to vote for his own bill and report it out of committee, but instead of seizing the 
opportunity he deliberately adjourned the committee meeting over the protest of the other 
members present, thus making clear his lack of sincerity in behalf of his own bill. The com- 
mittee met again February 15, and referred the bill to a hostile subcommittee after a motion 
was defeated on a regular party division (8 to 5) to report it out March |. 

‘After considerable urging, the committee met again on March 24, when Mr. Madison, 
of Kansas, moved to instruct those interested to furnish the committee by April 8 with 
written statements or briefs upon the constitutionality of the bill; that time was extended 
to April 18, and on that date the time was further extended in order to permit hostile inter- 
ests to furnish additional briefs. I report these proceedings in detail to indicate the subter- 
fuges adopted by the committee in order to prevent any action’s being taken on this bill.” 


During the Sixty-first Congress, neither the Senate Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor nor the House Committee on Labor took action upon the 
bills referred to them. Finally, when a change was made in the personnel of 
the committees considering labor bills and in the membership of both Houses 
of Congress, and men more in sympathy with the problems of the toilers were 

-in control, a comprehensive eight-hour bill was made law, nearly twenty 
years after the eight-hour act of 1892. The struggle was a long one, replete 
with significance to the student of politics and the political influence and 
methods of the interests. 


Efforts to Secure the Restoration of Fundamental Rights. 

When abuse of the injunctive process by the judiciary had become most 
flagrant and precedents were increasing in number, the 1904 convention of 
the American Federation of Labor directed that demands be made for the 
enactment of legislation regulating and limiting the jurisdiction of equity 
courts and abolishing law making by courts. The resolution declared: 

“While we recognize the rights of property, we also recognize that the right of personal 
liberty, consistent with good government, is over and above all other rights. and it should 
be the part of the government to protect the weak as against the strong, and to see to it that 
no injustice is done any citizen, be he high or low, and that equal protection is given to the 
humblest in the land.” 


At the same time the effort to have the Sherman Antitrust law amended 
was renewed. Ever since the amendment specifically exempting laber 
organizations from the operations of that act, adopted by the 
Senate as a committee of the whole, was suppressed by the Committee on the 
Judiciary, organized labor had been apprehensive lest hostile judges might 
interpret that law in such a manner as to hamper the performance of lawful 
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duties and activities. Nor was this apprehension groundless, for the organiza- 
tions of labor have many causes for complaint against decisions rendered 
under this law. These decisions violate one fundamental principle also violated 
in the abuse of the injunctive process; that is, considering human labor power 
a commodity similar in nature to any material product. 

With regard to antitrust legislation, Labor has endeavored to have 
restored the amendment suppressed by the Senate Judiciary Committee. 
What Labor asks is not special privilege of wrongdoing or anti-social conduct, 
but merely the right to organize, or ‘‘conspire,”’ if you wish, todo that which is 
not in itself really unlawful, but for the material, physical, mental, social, 
and moral uplift of all our people. 

The purpose of Labor’s bills to regulate and limit the issuance of injunc- 
tions was to restore the beneficent purpose of these writs, the protection of 
property and property rights, and that this protection should be to all alike; 
that the writ of injunction should be restored to its original function and not be 
invoked to govern personal conduct, personal relations or personal rights; 
and thus to establish that the injunction should not be made an instrument 
for personal oppression or even for the administration of law. For be it 
remembered that these come under the jurisdiction of the law and the law 
courts. In other words, the injunction was to be a proceeding in equity. 
And, further, in the event of any alleged contempt outside of the presence of 
the court, the party charged with contempt was to be afforded the right of a 
trial by a jury of his peers. 

Labor’s representatives have not only had to fight for their own bills, but 
have had to combat the clever attempts of their opponents to foist upon Labor, 
under guise of legislation regulating injunctions and trusts, legislation legal- 
izing the very principles it condemns. Bills dealing with these subjects were 
referred to the judiciary committees of both houses. The story of Labor’s 
efforts to secure legislation upon these two subjects, indicates further the 
hostility and opposition to the reforms imperative for the welfare of the 
workingmen. 

In the Fifty-sixth Congress, Representative Littlefield, of Maine, intro- 
duced an antitrust bill making more stringent the Sherman Antitrust act. 

When Labor asked to have its amendment incorporated in the bill, 
Messrs. Littlefield, Ray, of New York, and Overstreet, of Indiana, refused on 
the ground that it was superfluous. Later, however, this amendment was sub- 
mitted from the floor of the House and adopted. The Senate Committee on 
Judiciary fondly detained the bil! and added a clause which deftly vitiated our 
trade union amendment. Finally, a motion to discharge the committee was 
supported by Senator Hoar, and opposed by Senators Platt, of Connecticut, 
Spooner, of Wisconsin, and Quarles, of Wisconsin. The last attempt to bring 
the bill up for discussion was defeated by a vote of 36 to 24. The policy of 
procrastination conducted by those hostile to Labor was encouraged by the 
committee with the result that the committee failed to report on the bill 
during the life of that Congress. 

An anti-injunction bill was introduced in the Senate by Senator Thurston 
of Nebraska, and in the House by Representative Ridgley of Kansas, at the 
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request of organized labor. The Senate Committee in Judiciary reported 
the bill as introduced and the House Committee on Judiciary reported it 
after striking out all the clauses that gave it the spirit and purpose desired, 
thereby making the bill pro-injunction. The House bill thus expurgated was 
taken up for consideration upon the motion of Mr. Littlefield, who re- 
fused to consent to the amendments’ being voted on separately. Under the 
rules there were only two courses of action, either to adopt the bill with dis- 
satisfactory amendments or to defeat the bill. When it was made known 
through authorized spokesmen on the floor that organized labor preferred 
the latter course, the bill was defeated—54 yeas and 145 nays. 

The American Federation of Labor anti-injunction bill was introduced in 
the House and in the Senate during the Fifty-seventh Congress. The Senate 
Committee on Judiciary reported it with an amendment objectionable to 
Labor. It was placed upon the Senate calendar, where it was passed over 
owing, rumor said, to the silent opposition of Senator Platt. Labor’s bill, 
however, was reported without amendments by the House Committee on 
Judiciary. This bill passed the House, was reported favorably by the Senate 
Committee on Judiciary, and then upon the motion of Senator Platt was 
recommitted to the committee. When the bill was reported again the essen- 
tial features had been omitted and a pro-injunction provision inserted. Thus 
the bill was defeated for that Congress. 

Mr. Grosvenor, of Ohio, introduced Labor’s anti-injunction bill in the 
Fifty-eighth Congress. The House Committee on Judiciary had extensive 
hearings. In opposition to the bill appeared the following: James M. Parsons, 
Washington, D. C., Employers’ Association; S. Keighly, Pittsburg, National 
Association of Contractors; James M. Beck, New York, Corporation lawyer; 
Frederick W. Job, Chicago, Employers’ Association; D. W. Dillon, Fayette- 
ville, Va., Coal Operators; Frederick Hulse, New York City, Building Trades 
Employers; Edwin Frugard, Secretary of Typothetz of America; Daniel 
Davenport, Bridgeport, Conn.; Reese Blizzard, Parkersburg, W. Va., Fair- 
mont Coal Co.; Chas. Eidlitz, New York City, Building Trades Employers’ 
Association; H. L. Bond, Baltimore, Baltimore and Ohio Railroad; H. M. 
Hogg, Representative from Colorado; Thos. E. Durban, Erie, Pa., Erie Iron 
Works; Lewis Harding, New York City, Employers’ Association. 

Early in the first session of the Fifty-ninth Congress, Mr. Little, of 
Arkansas, introduced Labor’s old bill. A more perfect bill was at our request 
introduced by Mr. George Pearre, of Maryland. After two months had been 
wasted in time-killing arguments, the constitutionality of the measure with 
several irrelevant questions was referred by the Judiciary Committee to a 
subcommittee of three, Messrs. Tirrell, of Massachusetts, Sterling, of Illinois, 
and Brantley, of Georgia. Mr. Brantley, although a Democrat, was known to 
be hostile to the bill. Congressman Littlefield again conspicuously led the 
opposition to Labor’s cause and contention and aided the attorneys of 
our opponents. 
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Extension of Labor’s Political Policy. 


From the story of our attempts to secure this legislation and the eight- 
hour law up to 1906, it was evident that different means must beemployed to over- 
come the powerful influence of Labor’s opponents. The opposing influence was 
that of the vested interests and the organizations of hostile employers—the 
National Association of Manufacturers, the Anti-Boycott Association, and the 
Citizens’ Industrial Association of America. The National Association of 
Manufacturers was organized in 1895 to promote trade, commerce and markets, 
and to eliminate restrictions and barriers; but not until 1900 or 1901, did it 
adopt its policy of extreme hostility to organized labor under the domination of 
David M. Parry, who had been elected president. Immediately the organization 
was diverted to a union-crushing institution. Finding unionism too strongly 
established in the economic field, the effort to destroy it was carried over 
into the legislative, judicial, and political. As was indicated in the beginning, 
big business has depended upon political favors for advantages rather than 
upon its own superior ability. Big business was made by politics and has 
always been in politics. Big}business owns most of the political bosses, hence 
the right to dispose of political favors is a natural result. 

As a result of this change of policy and purpose of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, many leading business men who had been prominent 
in the organization withdrew their membership. Since these hostile employers’ 
organizations had extended their opposition to organized labor to the 
political field and were bringing every manner of coercion and corruption to 
bear upon political agents from the highest to the lowest, it was imperative 
that Labor also use its political power. The need was imperative, exigent. 
By judicial usurpation of authority in the equity courts, Labor was em- 
barrassed and harassed when seeking to perform its lawful and necessary duties 
in protecting workmen and promoting their well-being ; by interpreting the Sher- 
man Antitrust law so that the provisions intended to apply to the manipulation 
of the material products of Labor should also apply to the human workers that 
produced these things, the very existence of associated action and labor 
organizations was endangered. Relief must be secured. For years Labor had 
vainly tried legislative methods. The plan must be extended. 


On March 21, 1906, the Executive Council of the American Federation of 
Labor and the presidents or other representatives of 118 national and inter- 
national unions met in Washington and formulated Labor’s Bill of Grievances.* 
The duly authorized representatives of the labor movement of America 
formally presented this document to President Roosevelt, Mr. Frye, presi- 
dent pro tempore of the United States Senate and Mr. Cannon, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, the representatives of the dominant party in making 
and executing legislation. The document was a plain statement of the indiffer- 
ence and neglect with which Labor’s needs and demands had been treated, 
and a definite enumeration of the legislative measures desired. President 
Roosevelt listened attentively to the reading of the document, made an 


*Labor's Bill of Grievances was printed in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST May, 1906. 
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occasional note, and asked a few questions. He declined to discuss the por- 
tions dealing with legislation by Congress, but took up the charges of viola- 
tions of the eight-hour law. He later in writing requested specific informa- 
tion of these violations, which was furnished him.* It is but fair 
to state that these violations were investigated and stopped. Mr. Frye 
heard the Bill of Grievances read without comment. The presentation 
and reading of the document to the Speaker took place in a large room 
adjacent to the Speaker’s room in the House. Realizing the unusualness and 
significance of the event, a number of members of Congress gathered 
round as the Speaker received the one hundred and fifty officials of or- 
ganized labor, representing about 2,000,000 people directly, and more than 
10,000,000 indirectly. The stern, candid arraignment of the policies of the 
dominant party angered the party leader of the House. He scolded and 
harangued us, he hurled advice at us, and defied us, saying, “You are not 
the whole shooting match.’’ Those were words that will long be remem- 
bered by the men of labor. Even after this warning the “elected per- 
sons” did not realize the significance of this document which has since become 
historic, nor did they realize Labor’s determination expressed in this last 
paragraph of the document: 

“Labor now appeals to you, and we trust that it may not be in vain. But if, perchance, 
you may not heed us, we shall appeal to the conscience and the support of our fellow-citi- 
zens.” 

Deaf ears were turned to the workingmen, only the pleas and demands of 
big business were effective. Since these elected representatives of the people 
had failed to recognize the needs of the great masses of the people, Labor 
determined to use its influence against them, that others more responsive to the 
welfare of the common people and more in sympathy with human rights and 
liberty should occupy the places of trust and responsibility. The cause of the 
workingmen found ready sympathy in the minds of many whose consciences 
were alive to the newer social ideals. 

To make good its statement, Labor determined to punish its enemies 
and reward its friends. An opportunity and a most obvious duty was offered 
in the Second Congressional District of Maine, the district of Mr. Littlefield, 
one of Labor’s most conspicuous and bitter enemies. That field was chosen 
for the initial campaign, because the Maine elections occur before those of 
the other States and have a psychological effect upon other elections; because 
Mr. Littlefield had so conspicuously, unceasingly, and arrogantly, not only 
opposed labor legislation but had assisted its most bitter opponents; and 
because, since that district was known as a party stronghold, the very audacity 
in entering the fight would establish the sincerity of Labor’s declarations 
and the genuineness of its intentions to hold its enemies responsible for their 
deeds. It is no exaggeration to say the eyes of all the country were centered 
upon that campaign. 

A group of representatives of organized labor, including myself, entered 
the campaign in that district. We held meetings in all the towns, even Bath, 


*Copies of the letters to him containing this information were published .n the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST for May and June, 1906. 
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the stronghold of the shipping interests. The meetings were well attended, 
the interest keen, and the crowds enthusiastic. The speeches were devoted 
to exposing the hostility of the coterie of Labor’s enemies, headed by Little- 
field,Cannon, et al., and to disclosing their attitude toward the just and human- 
itarian legislation so necessary to the welfare of the masses. 

In fact, so successful were the meetings that Mr. Littlefield sent out a 
call for help. That the situation was considered serious is evident from the 
fact that the leading men of the party were hurried to the rescue of Mr. Little- 
field—Speaker Cannon hurried in bristling with anecdotes and picturesque 
epithets; Secretary of War Taft followed, then Senators Lodge and Beveridge 
of persuasive oratory, Congressmen Watson, of Indiana, and Hamilton, of 
Michigan. But even this array of party stars was not considered sufficient to 
win the fight. Mr. Littlefield was forced to pose as a friend of Labor, although 
his official record in the House showed him to be most unfriendly. For instance, 
when Labor’s amendment to the Sherman Antitrust law, to remove labor 
organizations from the operations of that act, came before, the House 
in the Fifty-sixth Congress, it was adopted by a vote of 260 to 8. 
The eight voting against Labor’s demands were Aldrich, Allen (Me.), 
Bailey (Kans.), Calderhead, Cannon, Hitt, Littlefield, and Long. As a member 
of the Judiciary Committee, Mr. Littlefield could always be depended upon 
to assist in defeating all labor legislation. In this campaign he organized a 
labor party consisting of Colonel Mulhall and Charles E. Harriman. 

Although posing as a prohibitionist, Mr. Littlefield was not hostile to the 
liquor dealers and maintained a plentiful supply of liquor at his headquarters. 
In fact, so ample was the supply that many Democrats were unable to appear 
at the polls on election day. Notwithstanding all these efforts and the 
reputation of the second district as a rock-ribbed Republican stronghold, 
when the count of the ballots was manipulated, Charles E. Littlefield, who in 
1904 received a plurality of 5,419, in 1906 received a plurality of 1,462. 
““Gompers helped me,” declared Littlefield. “Heaven protect us from such 
help,’ devoutly breathed Labor’s other opponents. 


Very simple was the plan of Labor’s campaign for 1906. A copy of the 
Bill of Grievances was sent to each member of Congress, with the request 
that he return to the American Federation of Labor headquarters replies to 
accompanying questions outlining his position upon the various labor measures.« 
Then the record of each member of Congress from Labor’s viewpoint was com- 
piled and made public. Labor chose as its campaign method publicity, for 
it believed that if the voters knew the truth, nothing more was necessary. 
The consciences of right-thinking men were roused; a healthy interest in 
public affairs was stimulated. Labor was leading the way to higher ideals for 
political action; was making men think and starting a sentiment in favor of 
justice, human values, and rights. 


+ 


Just before the end of the Fifty-ninth Congress, the subcommittee of 
the Ho :se Judiciary Committee made its report on the Pearre bill, to which 
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we have already referred. As this report was untenable and unfair, we en- 
deavored to have a reply filed with the committee. The chairman of the com- 
mittee gave us no encouragement. An effort was made to obtain the written 
assent of a majority of the members of the committee to accomplish the 
purpose. The signatures of eleven members of the committee were obtained, 
agreeing to holding this meeting. Four members of the committee, 
however, refused to give their assent—Chairman Jenkins, of Wisconsin; 
Parker, of New Jersey; Tirrell, of Massachusetts; and Littlefield, of Maine. 
However, the signatures of the eleven members of the committee and the 
intensity of feeling prevailing, evidently brought about an emergency meeting 
of the Judiciary Committee, at which Representative Pearre, of Maryland, 
who introduced the American Federation of Labor injunction regulation bill, 
presented the assent of the eleven members of the Judiciary Committee to 
the proposition. He also presented Mr. Spelling’s brief in behalf of Labor’s 
contention. It appeared, however, that the effort was of little avail. 

Because of the assistance given Labor’s anti-injunction measure, the 
interests made a great effort to defeat Mr. Pearre for re-election in 1908 and 
Speaker Cannon refused to re-appoint him as chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the next House. 


Hostile Employers’ Organizations and Their Methods. 

During the year 1907, following Labor’s avowed intention to use its 
voting power in behalf of friendly candidates, there was evidence among the 
ranks of employers’ associations of preparations for more unrelenting warfare 
all along the line. James W. Van Cleave had succeeded Mr. Parry as presi- 
dent of the National Association of Manufacturers. In order to prevent 
duplication of work and dissipation of energy and to direct and co-ordinate 
their efforts most effectively, a number of influential associations of employers 
had federated in the National Council for Industrial Defense. One hundred 
and eighty-six national, State and local organizations of business and pro- 
fessional men were banded together against organized labor. In the economic 
field they prepared to enforce an anti-union policy, to destroy the union shop 
and union-shop conditions, and to leave workingmen defenseless before the 
greed and inhumanity of conscienceless employers. A subsidiary organi- 
zation, the Anti-Boycott Association, organized in 1902, was to institute and 
prosecute cases against organized labor in the courts. A typical illustration 
‘of the work of this organization is the Hatters’ Case, instituted in 1903 
against the Hatters’ Union of Danbury, Conn., invoking the Sherman Anti- 
trust law to prevent the hatters from associating themselves to secure the 
union shop and to levy tribute upon trade union funds to the extent of three- 
fold damages. 

It was in the year 1907 that James W. Van Cleave entered suit against 
the American Federation of Labor, its officials and affiliated organizations, 
and obtained an injunction which prohibited them their constitutional 
rights of free press and free speech and interfered with their regular lawful 
duties. Two of the lawyers in this case were the regular counsel of the Anti- 
Boycott Association, who were also the attorneys in the Hatters’ Case. 
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It was in 1907 that the N. A. M. resorted to conspicuous and extreme 
methods to disrupt the American Federation of Labor. Slanderous attacks 
were made upon the President of the American Federation of Labor and 
his management of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, and a dastardly attempt 
was made to bribe him to betray the cause entrusted to his keeping. 

A man, Henry Rice, who had been discharged from the employ of the 
American Federation of Labor and who had unwarrantedly used the 
name of the Federation for his nefarious schemes, had forged documents 
and perverted official reports to produce testimony of the alleged dishonest 
management of the official magazine. This ‘‘evidence’’ was furnished the 
N. A. M. by Rice and published by that organization for the purpose of 
sowing seeds of discord in Labor’s ranks and discrediting the organization. 

Henry Rice was known to have been an associate of Henry White, the 
apostate, and of Broughton Brandenburg. Brandenburg was the agent used 
by the N. A. M. inan attempt to bribe, corrupt, or threaten ‘the President 
of the American Federation of Labor. The whole story of this dastardly 
plot was told by me to the Norfolk Convention in 1907, and was ordered by 
the convention published in the proceedings of the convention. Brandenburg 
tried to bribe me to sign a prepared statement which purported to be a con- 
fession of a life untrue to the principles which I professed and the cause en- 
trusted to my care. Brandenburg declared he was the authorized agent and 
representative of the N. A. M. and showed vouchers, warrants, and receipts 
for money paid him as its agent. These were in the printed forms of the Cen- 
tury Syndicate, and printed thereon was the statement that it was a bureau 
or a department of the N. A. M. 

After hearing the story of the plots of hostile employers’ organizations and 
of the attempt to discredit me as the President of the American Federation 
of Labor, the convention, despite divergent elements and strongly opposing 
opinions, not only vindicated but unanimously re-elected me president. 

The National Association of Manufacturers was tireless in its efforts 
to prevent the enactment of labor legislation both at the national capital and 
the State capitals. It brought every manner of influence to bear upon legis- 
lators to secure the passage of legislation favorable to the interests. It took 
an active part in electoral campaigns, assisting its allies and agents both by 
money and influence. It inaugurated “‘a comprehensive, vigorous, and intelli- 
gent campaign of education” to supplement its other efforts. By right of 
ownership and through influence it sought to control the public press to the 
end that organized labor might be discredited. It adopted a policy restrain- 
ing its membership from advertising in labor publications, intending thereby 
to withdraw financial support and in that way to suppress the only instru- 
mentality left organized labor of bringing its positions and policies fairly and 
squarely to the attention of the public. This octopus was the opponent 
organized labor must face in its fight for human rights—this organization or 
federation of organizations backed by tremendous financial resources, employ- 
ing expert advisers and. trained skilled experts, not only in touch with, but 
practically in control of political and social powers, in possession of the organs 
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molding public opinion and creating a subtle but powerful public prejudice. 
Yet Labor continued steadfast in its fight along all lines. 

As a part of the campaign to disrupt labor organizations spies were 
employed to mingle among workmen, join their organizations, report their 
plans to employers and stir up internal strife and foment quarrels. 
Fake labor organizations were foisted upon workers with the avowed purpose 
of advocating the non-union shop and creating harmony between employers 
and employed—the kind of harmony that exists when the lion and the lamb 
lie down together, the lamb inside the lion. 

Detective bureaus had a work to perform in this campaign. These 
agencies supplied or created information concerning labor officials and their 
work, furnished strike-breakers and other union destroying accessories. The 
chief institution of the N. A. M. was the Farrell Detective Agency, 4th Avenue 
and 17th Street, New York City, with a branch station, Ashback Detective 
Bureau, 254 Washington Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. In 1906, the Century 
Syndicate, with headquarters at 1 West 34th Street, New York City, was 
incorporated for this special work. Associated with this company was a 
combination of men once active in labor organizations who were inde- 
pendent of the Century Syndicate but subject to its orders. The incorporation 
papers, after specifying certain lines of activity, then generously granted the 
“right to enter into, make, perform, carry out contractsofeverykind * * * 
and for any lawful purpose.”’ 

Other well-known detective agencies co-operating with hostile employers’ 
organizations were those managed by Turner at Cleveland and Thiel at Pitts- 
burg. The chief work of detective agencies of this type, employing thousands 
of men, consists of strike-breaking, spying, union disrupting, furnishing 
“evidence’’ against true union men. These men are the successors of the old 
Pinkertons. Among the most spectacular of the recent operators of detective 
agencies is W. J. Burns, so soundly and so thoroughly discredited by the recent 
Attorney-General Wickersham and Mr. Taft, the president of the United 
States. Mr. James W. Van Cleave’s association with the Turner Detective 
Agency is established by letters published in the January and May, 1909, 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 

Because organized labor refused to recede from its opposition and decline 
to attune the voice of Labor in demand for justice and right in a minor key, but 
continued to press home the needs of the oppressed and the rights of every 
American, however humble, capital, wealth, power that from time immemorial 
had dominated government, industry and society with an iron will was 
angered and amazed at the temerity of the toilers in standing erect and firm 
with unbroken ranks, unmistakably insisting and persisting in the struggle 
for the attainment of justice. It wasa new and potent force in social organiza- 


tion. 


Organized Resistance of the Party in Power. 
The dominant party of the Sixtieth Congress unanimously elected Joseph 
G. Cannon Speaker for another Congress, despite “Dictator Gompers.”’ 
“This unanimous vote,’’ they said, “is our answer to that man Gompers.”’ 
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Drunk with power, intoxicated by the vision of invincible domination, Speaker 
Cannon and the unchanging tories renewed their defiance tothe workers of the 
land. Yet already the apparently absolute power of the Speaker was weaken- 
ing—some that voted for him as a matter of expediency were seeking an oppor- 
tune time for his undoing and the breaking of his power of absolutism. Speaker 
Cannon in his arrogance and antagonism to Labor lost no opportunity to 
castigate and defame the leaders of the trade union movement and to follow 
his accustomed policies in selecting the committees which were supposed to 
consider labor bills. 

An unprecedented and most glaring example of Speaker Cannon's 
arrogant and high-handed furtherance of the interests of big business oc- 
curred in the Fifty-eighth Congress upon an amendment to the immigration 
bill providing for the illiteracy test. Certain manufacturing interests of the 
country find unrestricted immigration convenient and profitable. The 
Republican platform had unqualifiedly endorsed an illiteracy test. Although 
the House Committee on Immigration had been carefully selected, an immi- 
gration bill was reported with an educational test provision and placed in the 
charge of Honorable A. P. Gardner, of Massachusetts. Mr. Cannon was opposed 
to this provision. He ordered the Republican whip, James E. Watson, to 
make a poll of the Republican party. This poll indicated a majority in favor 
of the literacy clause. In the face of the Speaker’s arbitrary and unscrupu- 
lous efforts to defeat the measure, Mr. Gardner took steps to call a party 
caucus. Mr. Cannon secured the abandonment of this purpose by promising 
a rule for fair consideration of the bill. This promised rule was cleverly 
worded by Speaker Cannon, Dalzell, and Grosvenor, majority members of 
the Committee on Rules, to prevent a yea and nay vote. The trick deceived 
the friends of the bill. During the consideration of the bill a substitute pro- 
viding for an investigating commission was offered, and was defeated by 136 
to 123. The faithful demanded tellers. The first to pass between was Mr. 
Cannon. Immediately he busied himself in securing a majority for the sub- 
stitute. He rapidly hustled from desk to desk, urging and brow-beating the 
members to support his policy. It is said that he used threats and intimida- 
tions, shaking his fist in members’ faces; to those who would not vote with 
him, he vehemently advised the seclusion and obscurity of the cloak rooms. 
Some say he even laid hands on one member of Congress and by physical 
force pulled him out of his chair. As a result of this strenuous but efficient 
activity the substitute was carried by a vote of 128 to 116. Such were the 
prerogatives and the power exercised by Speaker Cannon in the days when 
the Speaker and the Committee on Rules were more powerful than all the 
other members of Congress. 

Because of his course in regard to this immigration conffiiission and for 
his subsequent and natural support of the movement to reform the rules of 
the House, Mr. Gardner was removed from the chairmanship of the Committee 
on Industrial Arts and Expositions, an honor rightfully his according to the 
customs of the House of Representatives. 
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Campaign of 1908. 

The Sixtieth Congress was manifestly indifferent, if not actually hostile, 
to Labor’s needs and demands. It was of paramount importance that legisla- 
tion affording relief from injunctive abuse and from the Sherman Antitrust 
law be secured immediately. The imperative necessity for such relief had been 
accentuated and demonstrated most convincingly and completely by the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the Hatters’ case, February 3, 1908, holding 
that the provisions of the trust act apply to labor organizations. Abuse of 
the injunctive process had taken a new turn in the Gould injunction in deny- 
ing free speech and free press. Therefore, the Executive Council directed me 
to call a conferenc of the representatives of the national and international 
labor organizatons and farmers’ organizations to meet in Washington 
March 18, 1908. These representatives formulated and adopted Labor’s 
Protest to Congress. The document* complained of the apathy with which 
Congress had treated its requests, outlined the paramount labor problem 
and the way by which the injustice could be righted. Its concluding words 


were: 

“As the authorized representatives of the organized wage-earners of our country, we 
present to you in the most conservative and earnest manner this protest against the wrongs 
which they have to endure and some of the rights and relief to which they are justly entitled 
There is not a wrong for which we seek redress, or a right to which we aspire which does not 
or will not be equally shared by all the workers—by all the people. 

‘“‘While no member of Congress or party can evade or avoid his or their own individual 
or party share of responsibility, we aver that the party in power must and will by labor and 
its sympathizers be held primarily responsible for the failure to give the prompt, full, and 
effective congressional relief we know to be within its power. 

‘“‘We come to you not as political partisans, whether Republican, Democratic, or 
other, but as representatives of the wage-workers of our country whose rights, interests and* 
welfare have been jeopardized and flagrantly, woefully disregarded and neglected. We come 
to you because you are responsible for legislation, or the failure of legislation. If these, or 
new questions, are unsettled and any other political party becomes responsible for legisla- 
tion, we shall press home upon its representatives our demands and hold them responsible, 
equally as we now must hold you.” 


Labor’s Protest was formally presented to President Roosevelt, Vice- 
President Fairbanks, and Speaker Cannon. The latter took occasion to scold 
the petitioners for their temerity in thus pressing their claims. 

The same representatives who drew up the document presented to Con- 
gress, issued an address to workers advising them of their efforts to remedy 
Labor’s grievances and outlining plans for political action. It was Labor’s 
intention to hold responsible those who had denied the demands of the workers. 

The members of the House attempted to place all the blame on the iron 
rule of Speaker Cannon who packed the committees and with the other ma- 
jority members of the Committee on Rules, Sherman and Dalzell, blocked the 
pathway of legislation. But the responsibility could not be shifted, for the 
Speaker is elected by the members of the House. Thus organized labor inau- 
gurated the insurgent movement which finally broke the absolute power of 
the Speaker and gave impetus to public opinion demanding the overthrow of 


*This document was published in the AMERICAN FeDERATIONIST April, 1908. 
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the tories and the henchmen of big business. Labor made it known most 
emphatically that adjournment without enacting its legislative program 
would be regarded as a refusal to legislate and hostility to the rights and inter- 
ests of Labor and the people generally. 

The Wilson bill, H. R. 20584, which provided an amendment to the Sher- 
man Antitrust Act, was referred to the House Judiciary Committee and was 
in turn referred by Chairman Jenkins to subcommittee No. 7, consisting of 
Representatives Bannon, of Ohio, Malby, of New York, and De Armond, of 
Missouri. Notwithstanding the fact that many efforts were made on the part 
of the American Federation of Labor Legislative Committee to have Mr. 
Bannon call his subcommittee together for the purpose of taking action upon 
this measure, he refused to call the committee together at any time during the 
session of the Sixtieth Congress. Believing that it.might be well to have the 
organizations of labor in the district in Ohio which Mr. Bannon represented 
know of his refusal, and as the primaries for renomination were about to take 
place in his district, Labor and its friends were advised of Mr. Bannon’s course. 
Suffice it to say that in the primaries Mr. Bannon was defeated for renomina- 
tion. 

Yet Congress adjourned without granting the asked for relief. Some rep- 
resentatives more sensitive of the wrongs of the workers had insisted upon 
a conference to consider the advisability of enacting labor legislation. These 
conferences lasted two evenings and far into the night. The discussions were 
bitter and acrimonious. Cannon, Dalzell, Payne, Littlefield, Sherman, 
Jenkins were prominent in opposing the interests of the people and furthering 
those of the N. A. M. Some of their statements upon the floor of the House 
are indicative of their temper. 

The majority leader on the floor of the House, Mr. Payne, of New York, 
on May 9, 1908, declared: 

“‘We are doing this business; we are legislating; we are responsible for what we do, 
and we are responsible for what we do not do, and we propose to assume the responsibility 
for it from beginning to end.” 

Representative Dalzell, of Pennsylvania, a member of the Committee 
on Rules, another Republican leader, on April 3, 1908, said in the House: 

“‘T think we will be able to demonstrate from this time out, not only that the minority 
shall not enact legislation, but that the legislation of the majority shall be such as the major- 
ity desires to pass in its own way, and in its own time.” 

On April 8 Representative Sherman, of New York, another leader of the 
House and a member of the Committee on Rules, and later Vice-President 
oi the United States, stated: 

‘The Republican party in this House, the Republican party in this nation, is prepared 
today to accept full responsibility, not only for everything that is done but for that which 
is not done in the way of legislation and administration.”’ 

So the majority party of the House boastfully declared its indifference to 
Labor’s appeal and demands for justice. 

The first and obvious duty of Labor's representatives was to present 
Labor’s demands to the leading parties and ask that they be incorporated in 
the party platforms enunciated at their party conventions. The officers and 
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agents of the N.A. M. brought every manner of argument and threat to bear 
upon the committees on platform to prevent favorable action upon the matters 
of vital interest to labor. J. W. Van Cleave personally used every threat and 
persuasion in his power. He was assisted in every endeavor by James E. 
Emery and Colonel Mulhall. ‘The tory, standpat element in the convention 
listened to the advocates of the interests and decided the party policy ac- 


cordingly. Labor was ignored. 

President Van Cleave thus described the work done at Chicago at the 
National Republican Convention, 1908: 

‘At the outset in this letter, allow me, on behalf of all the members of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, to thank the business men of the country for their grand rally 
at Chicago against the enemies of the public order. Over 20,000 telegrams were received by 
the Resolutions Committee of the Republican National Convention and by the party 
leaders there, protesting against the proposed planks in the Republican platform in the 
direction of abolishing the injunction and of legalizing the boycott. The telegrams of pro- 
test came to the members of the Resolutions Committee representing each State and Terri- 
tory from persons in their respective communities. They were sent by individual business 
men, by prominent lawyers, and by members of business and citizens’ organizations all over 
the United States. 

‘‘We who were at Chicago through the whole of the convention week working against 
this threatened class legislation can testify to the influence which these protests exerted. 
Through individual telegrams and the press of the entire country we made an appeal for 
these telegrams, and the response was immediate. The appeal was made at a critical moment 
in the proceedings, and the response had to be instantaneous in order to be of any use what- 
ever. The avalanche of protests which rolled into Chicago warned the committee and the 
convention that the great mass of the American people was behind us. Then these objection- 
able planks were thrown out.” ‘ 

“It is rather humiliating to realize that if the business men of the country had neglected 
to enter the fight the Resolutions Committee would have incorporated into the platform 
some of the labor bosses’ demands. Then the convention would have acquiesced in that 
surrender, and the great party which is in control of the Government would have been com- 
mitted to policies which would have shamed every unbiased patriotic American. 

“We made a fight against those policies last winter when they were urged on the same 
party in Congress, and for the moment we defeated them. But we felt then that these 
demands would be brought before the Republican National Convention, and that they 
would be re-enforced there by the fears of cowardly politicians—the same type of politi- 
cians who belong to every party—who would imagine that the author of those demands 
would have what is erroneously called the ‘labor vote’ behind them. 

“Necessarily, the fight which we made at Chicago was shorter than was that at Wash- 
ington, but it was harder. A party convention of 1,000 members, selected miscellaneously 
from among the populace, and which will be in existence only a few days, is far more sus- 
ceptible to demagogic threats and allurements than is a great law-making body of a third 
of that size, which is composed of men of greater prominence, who will be in the public ey 
for several years, and whose acts during all that time will be open to public scrutiny. 

“We knew all of this last winter when we were working at Washington. Then, as at the 
recent convention, we had with us all of the 142 national, State, and local associations which 
are leagued with us in The National Council for Industrial Defense. We knew that in our 
fight at Washington we were only on the skirmish line of the great battle which we would 
have to wage at Chicago. At Chicago we won because we not only had all our affiliated organ- 
izations with us, but we had the aid of business men outside of these associations, as well as 
outside of any organization, all over the country. The platform makers quickly learned this 
fact through the deluge of protests which flowed into the city against the alien heresies 
which were urged on the convention by the enemies of the party which the convention 
represented. 
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“ Let me tell you that the fight which we have just made has a historic significance apart 
altogether from its immediate effects. For the first me in our annals the business men of the 
country, Democrats and Republicans acting in unison, have made their influence felt in a de- 
cisive way in practical politics. For the first time the ignorant and autocratic labor bosses have 
been met on their own ground by the solid, sane, conservative element of the country's cittzenship, 
and have been overwhelmingly, ignominiously beaten.” 

The demands Labor presented at Chicago, were presented to the Demo- 
cratic party convention at Denver.. Again Mr. Van Cleave used bluster 
and threats. But Labor’s cause prevailed and its demands were written into 
the platform. When both parties had spoken, Labor chose the one that was 
friendly and entered the fight against the enemies of the cause of human 
liberty. 

Mr. Van Cleave then issued a pamphlet entitled ‘“‘An Appeal to Business 
Men,” in which he declared it was the duty of American business men regard- 
less of party to bury Bryan and his party under an avalanche of votes because 
that party had pledged itself to relieve the grievances of which Labor justly 
complained 

The campaign of 1908 was a hard-fought contest into which organized 
labor entered heart and soul. Representatives of Labor, including myself, 
rendered assistance in Indiana, Texas, and in many districts against the 
men who had defied Labor and treated its dire need with contempt. On 
Labor Day I was in the home city of Speaker Cannon whom I had desig- 
nated as the Mephistopheles of American politics. The appropriateness of 
the title was indicated by the avidity with which it was adopted by other 
speakers and by cartoonists. Though Speaker Cannon attempted to make 
light of Labor's efforts, yet he could not speak of its representatives without 
strong emotion, most vivid epithets, and a burning vocabulary. 

It was a hard fight against heavy odds, but it had its beneficent influence 
in Congress and legislatures; it taught Labor the potency of more effective 
use of the ballot for legislative success. Organized labor cared not what ‘a 
man’s partisan politics were, it cared merely for his position upon human 
rights and interests. Political apathy gave way to new life. The party can no 
longer be content to create issues, it must face and settle vital problems. This 
was the spirit Labor infused into politics. A change came over Congress after 
the election of 1908. There was a more friendly spirit toward Labor’s repre- 
sentatives, some familiar members had disappeared from among those who 
make the laws of our land. 


* . * 


This new spirit of liberty and intolerance for the yoke of the tories and 
interests manifested itself in the revolt which, March 15, 1909, stripped the 
Speaker of most of his autocratic, arbitrary power. The spirit of insurgency 
generated and fostered by the American Federation of Labor in 1906 had 
grown strong and powerful. Labor’s policy was evincing results. 

All during the arduous campaign, persisted the constriction of activity 
and the inconvenience due to the prolonged and dilatory methods of taking 
evidence in the contempt case growing out of the blanket injunction issued 
against the officers of the American Federation of Labor by Judge Gould in 
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1907. This was in line with the program of the N. A. M. The decision of the 
judge in the case was not rendered until after the election. 

James W. Van Cleave, in his parting salutation to the N. A. M., announc- 
ing he would not be a candidate for re-election, said: 


“For vears the American Federation of Labor had a free hand in its work of intimida- 
tion at Washington. With its headquarters in that city, it maintained a numerous and 
unscrupulous lobby there from the beginning to the end of every session of Congress. By 
threats to defeat them in the primaries or at the polls it had many legislators at its mercy 
Thus, while the Federation’s agents were the most detested men at the National Capital, 
they were also the most feared men. 

“But the Federation has lost its old ascendency at Washington, largely through our 
educational work, and under our direction public sentiment is asserting itself decisively 
against the lawless methods of labor unionism. 

“Defeated at the National Capital, however, the Federation has transferred its battle- 
ground to the various State law-making bodies. The Pearre bill, which was before recent 
sessions of Congress, would have virtually destroyed the injunction in labor controversies, 
and would have left employers in all interests at the mercy of the labor chiefs. We killed 
the Pearre bill in Washington. 

“Immediately, under various names and fathered by various personages, Pearre bills 
appeared in many legislatures all over the country. With our assistance, and under our 
initiative, bills of this class have recently been defeated in the legislatures of Massachusetts, 
Ohio, Indiana, and Missouri. The same class of bills will show themselves in the legislatures 
of all the States until we have extirpated this class proscription everywhere.’ 

“It is by courage and not by cowardice—by facing and fighting danger wine not by 
running away from it—that the National Association of Manufacturers has gained the sway 
which has made it a great power on the side of law, civilization, progress. Its reputation is. 
not only national but international. A little inquiry will show all of us that it is mentioned 
oftener, in more lands, and with greater commendation, than any other organization of 
business men on the globe. As I have already pointed out, it has helped to shape the course 
of Congress and of many legislatures. On the country’s industrial and political life it has 
exerted, and it is now exerting, a profound and beneficent influence.” 


This prediction, though apparently justified, was not credited by those 
sensitive to changes in public temper and public sentiment. Although the 
old dominant party had not lost control, its majority had been reduced. 
Yet, like the older Bourbons, it had learned nothing. A bill to secure to Labor 
relief from the provisions of the Sherman Antitrust act was introduced into 
the Sixtieth Congress by William B. Wilson, of Pennsylvania. One member of 
the Judiciary Committee, Mr. Littlefield, frittered away the time of one entire 
session in farcial subcommittee hearings on the merits and demerits of the 
Wilson bill, and then resigned his seat in Congress without even the courtesy 
of a report to the full committee. In the second session his place as chairman 
of the subcommittee was taken by Mr. Tirrell, of Massachusetts, who by 
most perfect teamwork with Mr. Jenkins, chairman of the full committee. 
succeeded in keeping responsibility ever in motion between them so that the 
Executive Council and the President of the American Federation of Labor 
were denied an opportunity to make a statement upon the bill. 

The other relief demanded by Labor as imperative received considerable 
nominal attention by the Sixtieth Congress. Indeed, it became almost a fad 
to introduce bills to define conspiracy, etc., “life preservers’’ as our Legisla- 
tive Committee dubbed them. These bills were brought in ostensibly to deal 
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with the abuses of the injunctive process, although frequently approving and 
legalizing these abuses. Nobody was deceived by this diversion, but in the 
Sixty-first Congress every bill on this subject given support by organized 
labor had been endorsed by the American Federation of Labor. 


Results of Labor’s Extension of Its Political Policy. 


The congressional election of 1910 came. The only labor measure that 
had come before the House during the Sixty-first Congress for a vote was the 
Hughes amendment offered to the Sundry Civil Appropriations bill, as follows: 

“Provided further, That no part of this money shall be spent in the prosecution of 
any organization or individual for entering into any combination or agreement having in 
view the increasing of wages, shortening of hours, or bettering the condition of labor, or for 
any act done in furtherance thereof not in itself unlawful.” 


This was adopted by the House but rejected by the Senate. The bill 
then went to conference. Both houses refused to recede from their positions 
until the President of the United States called the recalcitrant members of 
the House to the White House for personal conferences and “‘persuaded”’ 
them to change their votes. Labor’s opponents, the agents and representa- 
tives of the N. A. M., rejoiced at the great victory over Labor. But the 
American Federation of Labor made the vote upon that amendment as pub- 
lished in the Congressional Record, the basis for its congressional campaign 
of 1910. That bare yea or nay meant to the labor voters of the country 
enmity or friensdhip, and they voted accordingly. There were pleadings and 
explanations, but they could not change the record. The party that had 
control of political affairs for so many years failed to return a majority to the 
House of Representatives. 

During the last session of the Sixty-second Congress the party that had 
been rebuked at the polls again demonstrated their allegiance to the interests 
and their indifference to the cause of human justice by juggling tactics and 
finally by a premeditated arrangements of Mr. Sterling of Illinois, interested 
members were prevented from including Labor’s injunction limitations in 
the Codification of Laws Relating to the Judiciary. The “‘managing’’ members 
considered side-tracking a measure of such moment and importance to the 
workers of this country a great joke. In the Senate the same spirit and pur- 
pose prevailed. 

However, a distinct change of feeling and guiding control was manifest in 
the Sixty-second Congress, especially in the House of Representatives. Under 
the direction of a Speaker and management more sympathetic to Labor, com- 
mittees were no longer hostile and unreasonable. But since the Senate still 
contained a majority of unfriendly members the measures of fundamental 
importance to Labor could not be enacted into law. Other and import- 
ant measures were adopted, however, such as the eight-hour and the Depart- 
ment of Labor bills. This was unmistakable evidence that even the old-line 
tories were not impervious to the needs and wishes of the common people, the 
voters of the land. 

In the presidential campaign of 1912 appeared even greater evidence 
of the sentiment engendered in 1906, the quickening of the social and political 
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consciences of the leaders in public affairs. Although the Republican party 
as an organization still refused to give heed to Labor’s cause and listened to 
the counsel of the interests of the land, yet many within their ranks had 
imbibed the newer ideals and broader principles of Government. Some of 
these left the old party and organized the Progressive party which endorsed 
many of the demands of Labor. Again the Democratic party fully and. unre- 
servedly pledged itself to the policies and demands of Labor. These were 
victories for Labor for they were won despite the renewed and insistent 
opposition of the N. A. M. and despite many recent efforts to discredit the 
of organized labor. 

The election of 1912 defeated President Taft, placed in power in the execu- 
tive and in both houses of the legislative departments that party which had 
declared its intention to champion the cause of Labor. Labor now expects it to 
make good its pledges by enacting into law policies affirmed in its platforms. Yet 
the agents and representatives of the predatory interests and organizations have 
not withdrawn from the fight. They have vigorously and unremittingly 
continued their hostility within the committee rooms, on the floor of Congress, 
through the press, through litigation and judicial prosecution and through 
attempts to place the Chief Executive of the United States in a false position 
before the public. Yet it would seem that the corrupt course of the N. A. M. is 
almost run and one of the opponents of organized labor will be removed. 

When President Wilson made the charge that a dangerous, insidious 
lobby was working in behalf of certain interests an investigation of the charge 
was begun by the Senate. At first many of the Senators assumed a light and ~ 
frivolous attitude, their intention seemed rather to put the President at a 
disadvantage than to inquire into the existence of alobby. Then they stumbled 
upon the real thing in the form of a sugar lobby; following this revelation 
came the amazing stories of Judge Lovett and David Lamar; these disclosures 
were relegated to obscurity by the documents and narrative of Colonel 
Mulhall published in the New York World and the Chicago Tribune. Yet this 
sordid story of the weakness and ambition of men is not altogether new. The 
ramifications, the methods, and the agents of the N. A. M. were generally 
known to those in touch with the political world, and to those upon whom the 
heavy burdens of toil fall. 

Officials of organized labor had long been familiar with the outlines and 
many of the details of this secret history. In fact, Colonel Mulhall had once 
offered this collection of data and evidence to me, stating that he wished to 
have his conscience cleared of the burden of the secret history and wished that 
this evidence of his crooked life might do some good in the world—the only 
restitution he could hope to make. But since the American Federation of 
Labor did not have the means and opportunities at its disposal to handle 
such matter in order to give it such publicity, so as to make due impression 
upon the minds of the people, the offer was declined. 

However, it is a matter of gratification that two powerful papers of 
the land have given the public knowledge of the true nature and methods of 
militant employers’ associations. Now the public knows these organizations 
as Labor knows them and through an instrumentality that is not a labor 
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organ. No one whorreads the story and the documents can longer put trust 
and confidence in these organizations and their agents. They are discredited 
‘now and forever. Organized labor remains true in its purpose and undeviating 
in its methods. 

The agents of big business and hostile interests are known by their works. 
So long as the majority of the members of Congress was subservient to them 
and all considerate of their welfare, their interests were given every considera- 
tion and their desires determined legislation. In those days Labor got noth- 
ing. But since Labor rose with fitting authority and asserted its right to 
justice and due consideration, these old-time politicians and worshippers of 
plutocracy have been somewhat curbed and made less confident and arrogant. 
The influence infused into politics by the labor movemént has been dignified, 
insistent, making for publicity of means, integrity of purpose, honesty in 
methods. While other organizations were talking of publicity of campaign 
funds, the American Federation of Labor published a complete statement of 
its contributions and expenditures even to a postage stamp. Under a govern- 
ment where the influence of politics and parties is so all-pervading, so domi- 
nating as in the United States, no considerable movement can attain results 
commensurate with needs and ideals except by participation in political 
activities and management. Since political activity was necessary, Labor 
wisely chose non-partisan political activity for the sake of righteousness, 
human justice, and rights. 

. * y * 

The various letters that have been sent in to the American Federation of 
Labor headquarters from time to time throw light upon the component ele- 
ments and forces that make up organized society. From among those that 
throw light upon the phase of Labor’s struggle with which this story deals 
are the following :* 

ASSOCIATION OF MANU- 
STATES 





with as many facts, reasons, and arguments 
against the bill as possible from home in 








OF AMERICA. 
General Offices: 170 Broadway (Maiden 
Lane and Cortland Street). 
New York, Feb. 20, 1904. 
CONFIDENTIAL. 

Dear Sir: Our fight against a favorable 
report of the Eight-Hour bill by the House 
Labor Committee in Washington is getting 
warm, and we ask you, as a manufacturer 
and employer with a vital personal interest 
as well as a patriotic interest in beating this 
arbitrary and dangerous socialistic proposi- 
tion to help us. 

Hon. James P. Conner of your State is, as 
you know, a member of this House Labor 
Committee. While we understand that he 
is a brave and patriotic man, who will not 
be afraid to do what is right in this behalf 
when it comes to a vote in the committee, 
we naturally wish to have him supplied 





*Where names are not given in the salutations or conclusions of these letters they were cut out before the letters were sent to us.—Ep 


order that any such thing as a weakening 
on his part might be absolutely prevented; 
for it is not only certain that every vote in 
the committee will count, but it is, of course, 
of the utmost importance that our friends 
in the committee should realize that thev 
are right, from the beginning of the fight to 
the end of it, and that they can well afford to 
stand by the substantial people of their 
State in helping the fight to be made, in 
their own time and in their own way, of 
course; for we certainly want to be friendly 
enough to our own friends not to ask them 
to expose themselves unnecessarily. 
Therefore, if you should write such a 
letter—the Congressman’s address is House 
of Representatives, Washington, D. C.— 
and will make it strong and will not hesitate 
to make it long and full of reasons and put 
some of the feeling into it which we believe 
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all manufacturers and employers entertain 
at the present time in reference to this co- 
ercive labor proposition, a most valuable 
and perhaps a most essential service will 
have been done. We should all of us very 
naturally feel chagrined if the member of 
the committee from your State should fail, 
on account of a lack of interest from home, 
to do his part. Kindly do us the honor and 
the service to write us what you have done 
in order that we may have as much informa- 
tion as possible and thus may co-operate 
with you as effectively as possible. Yours 
most respectfully, 
MARSHALL CUSHING, 
Secretary. 

P. S.—Kindly notice in confidence, Eight- 
Hour book herewith. It is full of reasons 
why the bill won’t do.—M. C. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANU- 
FACTURERS. 
New York, December 8, 1904. 
STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL. 

DeAR Sir: You have not replied to our 
recent letter. It is our fault; we didn’t 
write you strongly enough. 

The simple question is whether your own 
valued company will not join the other 
manufacturers of the country in providing 
an absolute insurance againt destructive and 
even revolutionary labor legislation at Wash- 
ington and at the different State capitals. 
We believe that you will. 

Nobody has ever questioned that it was 
the National Association of Manufacturers 
that beat the Eight-Hour and Anti-Injunc- 
tion bills in Washington last winter. We 
have got to beat them again this winter, for 
Mr. Gompers insists that both the bills 
shall be pressed and Senator McComas, of 
Maryland, agrees. 

Not only is the National Association your 
only guarantee against the enactment of 
such revolutionary schemes, subversive of 
the very principles of our Government, but 
the whole tendency towards collectivist and 
paternal legislation needs to be stopped, and 
it is this immense and successful movement 
of manufacturers which alone, apparently, 
can do it. 

I want again to ask you to join us. If 
we double our strength, we treble or quad- 
ruple our power; but we have to be right, 
and you can help us to keep right. We have 
many friends in your industry. Will you 
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not join them, and us, in the good cause? 
You will get your money back, anyway, in 
business advantages. 

Please let me hear from you. I won’t per- 
mit you to be disappointed. Yours most 
cordially, 

MARSHALL CUSHING, 
Secretary. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANU- 
FACTURERS. 
New York, April 12, 1905. 
CONFIDENTIAL. 

DEAR Sirs: We take the greatest pleasure 
in causing to be mailed to you (from this 
office under Congressional frank) and in 
compliment to Col. Frederick Driscoll, 
copy of the Ejight-hour report, so-called, 
recently submitted by Secretary Metcalf to 
the Labor Committee of the House. As 
you will doubtless recall, it was managed 
last spring—at the close of one of the most 
remarkable campaigns ever seen in Washing- 
ton—that this whole question should be 
referred to the Department of Commerce. 
The Labor Bureau, under the direct super- 
vision of Colonel Wright, has now com- 
pleted this inquiry. Not only does the report 
sustain our contention at every point (that 
the compulsory Eight-hour day by act of 
Congress would be uneconomic and even 
destructive to the industries of the country 
and a radical or even revolutionary recogni- 
tion of a wrong principle of government 
interference at the behest of ‘“‘labor’’), but 
the reference of the question itself estab- 
lishes something which possibly is just as 
valuable, namely, the possibility of referring 
such questions for investigation by the proper 
department itself hereafter, a thing which 
had never even been attempted before. We 
ask you to read and preserve the report 
itself as one of the most significant indus- 
trial documents thus far issued. 

The House Labor Committee in execu- 
tive session laid this report on the table. 
Its only friend who was present—Congress- 
man Caldwell of Illinois (beaten for re- 
election)—moved to report the bill favor- 
ably, but by the watchfulness of our friends, 
it was laid on the table and thus the Gompers 
Eight-Hour bill dies with this session. In 
this, however, as in the Anti-Injunction 
campaign, our friends the enemy may be 
expected to be just as active as ever in the 
next Congress. 























Thanking you for your interest in this 
matter. Yours most respectfully, 


MARSHALL CUSHING, 
Secretary. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANU- 
FACTURERS. 


NEw York, July 5, 1906. 


DEAR Sirs: We have beaten the Eight- 
Hour and Anti-Injunction bills again, but, 
as you have heard so frequently, the Federa- 
tion of Labor is to annihilate, if it can, every 
member of Congress who has dared to do his 
duty and vote against reporting these restric- 
tive and coercive measures. 

In other words, the absolute necessity of 
organization amongst manufacturers and 
employers (especially in view of the ap- 
proaching congressional campaigns, when 
the real question whether right is to prevail 
or not is to be answered) is more pressing 
than ever before. 

I am going to send you my report shortly, 
showing what a volume of detailed business 
the association does; but please don’t wait 


for that. Come with us in membership 
again right now. Why not? Faithfully 
yours, 


MARSHALL CUSHING, 
Secretary. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANU- 
FACTURERS. 
New York, July 9, 1906. 

DEAR Sir: Immediately after adjourn- 
ment I had the honor to telegraph our Presi- 
dent Van Cleave, that the Association had 
kept up its record of success in the session 
of Congress just closing. All the Anti- 
Injunction bills were beaten in the House 
Judiciary Committee. The notorious 
Eight-Hour bill, which was heard by the 
House Labor Committee alone, was re- 
ported to the House in the midst of hearings 
even when opposing witnesses were on thetr 
way, and when a number of promises had 
been made by members of the committee to their 
fellow-members of the committee that no vote, in- 
tended to report or to refuse to report the till 
should be taken except when they were present. 
The bill was reported by this absolute 
breach of faith. This must be regarded, 
however, as only a temporary reverse; for 
the bill can surely be beaten, if the Associa- 
tion keeps on the trail of it. 
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On the question of postponing action on 
the Anti-Injunction bills, Messrs. DeArmond 
of Missouri, Smith of Kentucky, Clayton 
of Alabama, Henry of Texas, and Little of 
Arkansas, Democrats, and Pearre of Mary- 
land and Birdsall of Iowa, Republicans, 
voted adversely; that is, as Gompers de- 
sired. In the House Labor Committee it was. 
the four votes of Hearst of New York, Hunt 
of Missouri, Rainey of Illinois, and Stanley 
of Kentucky, Democrats, that directed 
that the bill should be reported. 

Besides thanking you (as we would wish 
to do as heartily as possible, especially since 
we must have bothered you very much, 
though only from necessity, in the past 
few months), it is perhaps in order to say 
that we shall all be remiss if we don’t watch 
more closely than ever the threat of the 
labor agitators to go into politics. It is a 
last resort with them, but they have got to 
try it. As I shall want to advise you wher- 
ever and whenever any significance attaches. 
to this effort, so I wish you would do as 
much for us. With kindest regards, Yours 
faithfully, 

MARSHALI, CUSHING, 
Secretary. 


| AMERICAN ANTI-BoycoTT ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


New York Ciry, October 18, 1906. 


DEAR Sirs: Under separate cover we are 
sending you an important document en- 
titled ‘Coercion of Congress,’’ and dealing 
with the effort of organized labor to pack 
the United States legislative body with 
representatives pledged in advance to the 
support of legislation which it seeks. 

This document should immediately be 
placed ‘in the hands of nominees for legisla- 
tive positions and be made the basis for a 
personal or a written presentation of your 
views upon the subject to such candidates 
with whom you have influence. If you wish 
more copies of the pamphlet for this pur- 
pose we will furnish them. 

Along with the document we send you 
the standing of Congressmen whose posi- 
tion has been revealed by Mr. Gompers in 
the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 

The end sought by organized labor in thus 
seeking to elect congressmen pledged to the 
support of their measures is to secure laws 
legalizing conspiracy, exempting labor from 
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the application of the anti-trust laws, 
abolishing the use of injunction in labor 
disputes and prescribing an eight-hour law 
for all manufacturers who contract to do 
work or furnish materials for the United 
States Government. 

SUCH LAWS MEAN THE ANNIHILA- 
TION OF THOSE LEGAL REMEDIES 
ON WHICH MEN NOW RELY FOR THE 
PROTECTION OF THEIR BUSINESS 
AND THE RIGHT TO EARN A LIVELI- 
HOOD. THE SECURITY OF YOUR 
BUSINESS AND THE RIGHTS OF THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE ARE ‘THERE- 
FORE AT STAKE. 

This is too critical a situation for you to 
neglect and we urge that you use your 
utmost influence to prevent candidates for 
legislative office becoming panic-stricken 
and pledging themselves to Mr. Gompers 
or his followers. The document will furnish 
conclusive answers to the demands of 
organized labor. 

We have taken the trouble to prepare this 
pamphlet in order to make it convenient 
for you to give us your effective co-opera- 
tion and ask that you now advise us whether 
or not you will help us in the manner sug- 
gested and how many of the additional 
copies you will need. Resfectfully yours, 

F. R. Boocock, 
Secretary. 


AMERICAN ANTI-BoycoTT ASSOCIATION. 
New York City, November 20, 1907. 

My Dear Sirs: In less than two weeks 
Congress will again assemble and all indi- 
cations point to the coming session as one 
fraught with tremendous significance to 
every employer. There is no secret about 
the intention of organized labor to bring 
greater pressure than ever before to bear 
upon members of Congress to enact legisla- 
tion permissive of methods which labor 
leaders regard as essential to the preserva- 
tion of their power and the accomplishment 
of their schemes. These leaders feel that 
they must now obtain by direct acts the 
right to do things which the courts now 
forbid under existing statute and common 
law. 

The danger from this agitation is decidedly 
acute. It is a menacing disaster that would 
impair the prosperity and peace of every 
manufacturer. Under the operation of an 


Anti-Injunction law the independence and 
security of every employer would be im- 
periled. Property would no longer be sacred, 
but would be subject to attack by any organ- 
ized body of workmen seeking to correct a 
real or fancied grievance through the medium 
of a strike, and incidental methods so com- 
monly pursued. 

The defeat of such legislation is no child’s 
play. The forces of organized labor in its 
behalf are well handled, aggressive and power- 
ful. They can be relied upon to exert every 
ounce of possible pressure upon Congress 
to achieve its desire. It is incumbent upon 
the manufacturers of this country to deter- 
mine how aggressively and effectively this 
effort shall be resisted. Organized labor 
possesses in its appeal only the strength of 
intimidation arising from the fear of its 
numerical power as an instrument of punish- 
ment. Logic, facts, and common sense are 
all arrayed against such bills. These con- 
siderations must be so amplified, empha- 
sized, and, if you please, popularized as to 
make it impossible for legislators to be in- 
fluenced by any other motives in their 
action upon such proposed legislation. 

As an association we have fought this 
character of legislation in previous years 
vigorously, intelligently, and effectively. 
We propose to do so again. The very pur- 
pose of our association as a “law and order”’ 
instrumentality concerned with the inter- 
pretation and enforcement of law as it 
affects the labor problem, also suggests 
the propriety, duty, and wisdom of extraor- 
dinary efforts upon our part in the preser- 
vation of law. If certain of these proposed 
laws should be enacted it is this association 
that would naturally be expected to test 
their constitutionality before the United 
States Supreme Court. But it far better to 
defeat their enactment than to rely upou 
such a final procedure as a matter of prin- 
ciple and expediency. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANU- 
FACTURERS. 
NEw York, Feb. 17, 1908. 
WHITEHEAD & Hocc Co., Providence, R. I. 
GENTLEMEN: Suppose you should find 
some morning that, due to lack of systema- 
tized efforts Congress had established a 
compulsory Eight-Hour law or an Anti- 
Injunction law encouraging violence and 
boycotts during strikes, or an Employers’ 
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Liability law, similar to one recently enacted 
in England, making you responsible for 
accidents to your employes, factory or office, 
whether at home or at work; what would you 
do? Likely you would deplore the lack of 
concerted action among the manufacturers. 

Possibly you will say that such laws are 
net constitutional. Still, how much time 
and money will it cost some one to establish 
this fact? And, pending a final decision, 
you and other employers would have to bear 
the ills of laws created for campaign purposes, 
and for catching the labor vote. Take, for 
illustration, the recent unanimous decision 
of the Supreme Court declaring the boycott 
illegal and punishable under the Sherman 
law. This decision was made possible 
through organized efforts, but it took many 
years of hard work and tremendous expense 
to eliminate this un-American weapon from 
our business life. An ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure. 

The National Association of Manufac- 
turers has been the leader in this work for 
many years. Is it not your duty to do your 
share by becoming a member immediately? 
Is not the membership fee of $50 a year in- 
significant compared with the damage that 
may be done at any time due to lack of 
organization? 

Please consider these questions carefully, 
and let me have your reply, or, better still, 
vour application, duly filled out, in enclosed 
envelope. 

The National Association of Manufac- 
turers has many other activities. It gives 
invaluable assistance to the establishment 
of a merchant marine, promotion of foreign 
commerce, good patent laws, etc. About 
all these things I can write you later. Today 
is not the time for words, but for action. 
Show that you are with us by joining now. 


NATIONAL FOUNDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Office of the Secretary, — 
HAMMOND BUILDING, DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 
Detroit, May 2, 1908. 
Vembers of the National Founders’ Associa- 
tion and National Metal Trades 
Association. 
Legislation at Washington. 
GENTLEMEN: During the present session 
of Congress the employers have had a num- 
ber of strong friends among the leaders of 
the House of Representatives, or what is 
known as ‘‘the House organization,’ upon 
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the consideration of Anti-Injunction and 
other class legislation demanded by the 
labor lobby. 

The program for the remaining portion 
of the present session did not include the 
passage of any of this class legislation, but, 
due to the repeated messages of the Presi- 
dent, advocating especially the Anti-Injunc- 
tion legislation, one or two Congressmen— 
especially Hon. Chas. E. Townsend, of 
Michigan—have taken up the subject and 
circulated a petition among members of 
the House for the holding of a caucus to 
consider this specific topic. 

Two new Anti-Injunction bills have been 
introduced as a result of this agitation, one 
by Payne of New York and another by 
Sterling of Illinois. 

If the manufacturers of the country de- 
sire at this time to prevent action by the 
House of Representatives on an Anti- 
Injunction bill which in all probability 
would open the door for the riotous and law- 
less element of organized labor, it is incum- 
bent upon them now as it never has been 
before to use every possible influence they 
can bring to bear upon their own representa- 
tive in the House and also the leaders. 

We earnestly request those members who 
are opposed to the passage of an Anti- 
Injunction bill to communicate at once with 
their representatives to this effect and also 
to write similar letters to Hon. Sereno E. 
Payne, Hon. John A. Sterling, Hon. John 
Dalzell, Hon. Chas. E. Townsend, and 
Speaker Jos. G. Cannon. 

In the meantime it may become necessary 
for our two associations to appear before 
the House or Senate Committee by attorney 
or other representative and this we shall 
hope to look after in proper and suitable 
manner. Very truly yours, 

NATIONAL METAL TRADES AND 
FOUNDERS’ JOINT COMMITTEE. 
By F. W. HuTcuHIncs, 
Secretary to the Committee. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANU- 
FACTURERS. 
PATERSON, N. J. 
DEAR Sir: Please find enclosed report of 
hearing on the proposed amendment of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust act, before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of the House of 
Representatives, at which Mr. Hughes ap- 
peared and advocated an amendment of the 
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Sherman act to legalize the boycott. We 
call your attention to page 6, last part; 
page 8, 4th question by Mr. Littlefield; 
page 12, last part; pages 14, 16, and 17; 
pages 22, 24, and 25, last part, and page 28, 
last question, wherein Mr. Hughes states 
that he would vote for any measure that the 
labor unions in his district wanted, and that 
he would vote to legalize the boycott. 

All manufacturers in your district have 
followed the record of Mr. Hughes in Con- 
gress, and know that he does not represent 


his constituents but simply represents the 
labor unions, as he has frequently stated to 
leading members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

We trust that under these circumstances 
you will give your active work and support 
to Mr. Foxhall, who is running as Repre- 
sentative on the Republican ticket for the 
Sixth District of New Jersey. Yours very 
truly, 

Gro. S. Bouprnot, 
Secretary. 





ON THE BIRTH OF A CHILD. 


Lo—to the battle-ground of Life, 

Child you have come, like a conquering shout, 
Out of a struggle—into scrife; 

Out of the darkness—into doubt. 


Girt with the fragile armor of Youth, 
Child, you must ride into endless wars, 

With the sword of protest, the buckler of truth, 
And a banner of love to sweep the stars. 


About you the world’s despair will surge; 
Into defeat you must plunge and grope— 
Be to the faltering, an urge; 
Be to the hopeless years, a hope! 


Be to the darkened world, a flame; 
Be to its unconcern, a blow— 
For out of its pain and tumult you came, 
And into its tumult and pain you go. 
—Louis Untermeyer in the Independent. 
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EDITORIAL. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


Professor J. Lawrence Laughlin, professional economist and popular inter- 

preter of after-dinner economics, made one of his 
PROF. LAUGHLIN'S characteristically facetious addresses at the con- 
pt thon vention banquet of the National Association of 

Manufacturers which met at Detroit in May. The 
tinkle of his words and the quality of his reasoning were well pleasing to his 
listeners, and fell like sweet music upon tired ears. Lest any should misunder- 
stand his viewpoint, Professor Laughlin thoughtfully reiterated the explana- 
tion which it is his custom to make when dealing with labor problems— 
‘Now it is childish to assume any conclusion of this sort indicates any hostility 
to labor unions.”’ It would be well had the speaker and all editors annotated 
the text with the explanation that Professor Laughlin here used labor unions 
in a carefully sterilized sense, meaning a sort of rarefied, etherialized associa- 
tion for the encouragement of introspection and meditation—not a microbe 
of business contamination or a shadow from the work-a-day world defiles this 


” 


concept. 

In harmony with the dominating issue of the convention, Doctor Laugh- 
lin, with the ease of a chautauqua lecturer, presented his favorite industrial 
thesis—the ‘‘iniquities’’ of labor organizations or what he classifies as the 
monopoly of labor. Like every experienced instructor, the Professor began 
his address with an “indisputable fact: “In the struggle of the working 
classes to better their condition while money wages have risen, prices have 
risen correspondingly.” (It should be courteously overlooked that elsewhere 
he shows that wages have not risen correspondingly, for it is unkind to expect 
consistency in an after-dinner speech.) Every increase in wages is counter- 
balanced by the higher cost of living and the last estate is no better than the 
first, he concluded. Yet since the economists of the labor unions have estab- 
lished as their principle of action that the price of labor can be regulated by 
controlling the supply, “it is more to the interest of the worker than any one 
else to have the practicability of this method tested.”’ 

Then the Professor made the * 
First, the method was ‘‘proven’’ hopeless from the legal standpoint. The 
Sherman Antitrust law was cited as indicative of the determination of the 
people to prevent monopoly. Labor unions come under the provisions of this 
act. ‘That was settled by the Danbury hat case,”’ he said. He thought 
changes in that law improbable, “‘because any law which would except labor 
and labor unions from the provisions of the act would not be constitutional 


‘tests’’ and furnished the conclusions. 


and would not stand.” 

When Professor Laughlin had precluded any relief by legislation or 
through the Supreme Court of the United States, he then considered the 
practical results from application of the theory. ‘“‘His wages (the working- 
man’s) in a recent period, from 1900 to 1905, rose something like from 100 
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to 122. The prices of the articles he consumed rose from 100 to 120.6.” Just 
why Professor Laughlin imputes these changes to the so-called monopoly 
of labor, which he had previously declared insufficient because ‘strict 
monopoly and control over wages by control over the whole supply is practi- 
cally impossible,’”’ he omits from the argument. Still one wonders how some- 
thing that can not exist could be held responsible for existing results. And 
furthermore one wonders how to harmonize this statement of Professor 
Laughlin with the statement in his book, “‘Latter Day Problems,” published 
in 1909: 

“In the economic history of the past 50 or 60 years in the United States and Great Britain 
it appears that money wages have risen by about 50 per cent for unskilled labor to over 
100 per cent for higher grades of work, while the hours of labor. per day have been lowered 
considerably. Moreover this gain in money wages has been accompanied by a fall in the 
prices of many articles consumed by the laboring class.”’ 


After these proofs of the ‘‘fallacy’”’ of Labor’s contention, he then states 
his solution—or would panacea be too unkind a name? It was as follows: 

‘There ar€ two sets of forces in action, independent of each other. On the one hand 
wages are to be raised. On the other hand prices will be raised accordingly. These two sets 
of forces are not under common control. The one nullifies the other. Now what is the 
remedy? Nothing under heaven but the bringing of the two into some co-operation for the 
gain of both. The remedy can be found only in the co-operation of both laborers and pro- 
ducers, to the end that real wages may be raised without an increase of the prices by the 
producer. Now that is not an impossible thing, but it means what? It means a complete 
reversal from the artificial monopoly of labor and the labor unions, to the principle of the 
natural monopoly of labor. There is the solution in a nutshell.” 


The crux of this theory seems to lie in ‘‘co-operation.’”” But how? Collec- 
tive bargaining the Professor has just denounced. Professor Laughlin’s refuta- 
tion of socialist doctrines is well known. Reversion to the natural monopoly of 
labor he explained thus: 

‘“‘Now what does that mean? Natural monopoly as regards labor is based on superiority 
due to skill and personal worth, working under conditions of entirely free and unrestricted 
competition. Under competitive conditions the more productive labor will obtain the 
higher wages, and labor that is more productive does not, when it receives higher wages, 
increase the expense of production or cause higher prices.” 


Waiving for the present this definition of natural monopoly, let us con- 
sider this productivity statement of distribution. It has recently been frankly 
and publicly acknowledged by prominent thinkers that the wages question of 
today is not a question of productiveness but of distribution. The labor of 
American workmen has been increasingly productive, but the wages of all 
have not increased in proportion. Professor John Bates Clark to whom the 
theory of distribution by value productivity is chiefly accredited, presupposes 
for its correct operation static conditions and frictionless competition. No 
human individual has yet lived under such conditions. In fact, the main 
purpose of most operators in the industrial world seems to be the creation of 
such conditions as will eliminate competition and permit the engagement of a 
degree of monopoly profits. Or, as Elbert Hubbard recently said, ‘“The 
logical end of competition is monopoly.” Since perfect competition does not 
exist, is it candid and trustworthy advice to trade unions that they should 
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trust their welfare to forces that would work only under perfect competition? 
Frictionless competition might be likened to a motionless sea—but the real 
sea the workers must consider is a sea of ceaseless motion, on which billows 
accumulate in force and momentum and seem for a while to threaten all 
within the area, and then break under their own weight to seek the common 
level again. Working people, despite the advice of those unfamiliar with the 
conditions under which they toil, must meet conditions as they are and work 
out their own welfare along practical lines. The wage-workers have tested 
the trade union theories in the struggles of the business world and have found 
them good. Productive labor alone will not insure just wages. That would 
follow unerringly only in a society presided over by some wise providence 
who could differentiate and allot to each the exact value of his share in pro- 
duction. Since that just providence has not as yet interfered with the 
determinations of employers, the workingmen must reinforce their claims by 
bargaining power, made effective by collective action. The just claim of 
organized labor is that every worker who performs a valuable service for 
society is entitled to a return for his labor commensurate with the standards 
of life demanded by the progress and the degree of civilization of the community 
in which he lives. 

Professor Laughlin’s expression ‘‘natural monopoly based on superiority 
of skill or personal worth” involves a current issue of vital importance to 
Labor. It touches human rights and freedom. Among free people it is mean- 
ingless to speak of man’s monopoly of his own ability and labor power—if he is 
free he must own himself. According to a viewpoint that has been adopted 
by some, labor organizations are classified with industrial organizations 
commonly called trusts. It is common usage to couple the terms labor and 
capital as though they stand for things of similar natures. Quite the contrary 
is true. Capital is included in wealth. Wealth consists of things, is objective, 
useful, appropriable—what man has, not what he is. To classify skill, ability, 
knowledge, labor power as wealth is an error that has crept into the thinking 
of some economists and political scientists. But it is an error conducive to 
grave injury to the working people. Cultivated powers and attributes are not 
possessions of the individual, but they are inseparable from the individual— 
they are the individual. Development of powers and ability increases the 
potential labor power, increases and enriches the resourcefulness and effi- 
ciency of the individual. But these things are subjective, immaterial, inalien- 
able from the individual, and not in themselves wealth. They may make the 
possessor efficient, powerful, fortunate, but not necessarily wealthy. The 
wealth he may produce is external, distinct, and separate from himself. It 
follows inevitably that to apply to voluntary associations of working people 
concerned with the wel.are of individuals, their labor power, their happiness, 
their lives, and their freedom, the same regulations as are applied to organiza- 
tions manipulating for profits the products of labor, would lead to mischievous 
results and perversion of justice. Legislation which recognizes the inherent 
difference between these two kinds of organizations can not be deemed class 
legislation in the sense of unjustifiable discrimination. Justice does not consist 
in applying identical regulations to all people. If conditions are dissimilar 
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and the individuals or organizations unequally situated, indiscriminate 
application of identical regulations works injustice. Theoretical justice becomes 
real justice when the individual as well as the deed is taken into consideration. 

To apply to labor and capital the same legislative provisions is to legislate 
inequitably. Surely it is not unjust to establish different provisions for things 
inherently different and whose purposes and methods are different. Such 
differences exist between organizations of labor and organizations of capital. 
Practically all legislation is group legislation and in that sense class legislation. 
A universal law can deal only with generalities. Specific legislative provisions 
deal with groups clearly differentiated and possessing common characteristics. 
If justice is the end sought, the question is not whether discrimination exists 
but whether discrimination is made upon correct principles. In seeking to 
secure legislation amending the Sherman Antitrust law organized labor 
seeks no special privilege, no right to do things unlawful or wrong. What 
Labor has consistently and insistently urged is that there shall be no prosecu- 
tion of any organization or individuals for entering into a combination or an 
agreement having in view the increasing of wages, shortening of hours, or 
bettering the conditions of labor, or for any act done in furtherance of these 
purposes, not in itself unlawful. 

In advocating abandonment of effort to better wages and conditions of 
work through organization and reliance upon individual claims to justice 
Professor Laughlin reveals his lack of experience in the world of labor. Go to 
the workers in the ditches, in the steel plants, in the textile factories, in the 
sweatshops, in the mines of West Virginia, ask these toilers whether productive 
efficiency alone secures for them just wages and the consideration due to 
human beings. The labor organization serves a great and necessary function 
in the lives of the working people. It is the means by which they have 
fought their way towards equality of opportunity, freedom of action, and 
that which gives life purpose, content, and dignity. 

The Sherman Antitrust law which was invoked and interpreted in such 
a way as to dissipate the effectiveness and even to threaten the existence of 
labor organizations must be amended or ended. The cause of human liberty 
must not be arrested or injured. The toilers of our country assert their right 
to freedom of action that shall further the welfare of those whose minds and 
bodies have been wearied and worn by the burdens and drudgery of the world’s 


industry. 





We wish to call the attention of all who are interested in the problem of 
the effect of the eight-hour day and who wish information relating to eight- 
hour legislation and the experiences of those concerned in industries where 
the eight-hour day has been introduced, to a recent public document entitled 
‘The Eight-Hour Day.’’ That very valuab’e and exhaustive research study was 
made by Mrs. Josephine W. Elston who most generously put it at the dis- 
posal of this office. Appreciating the value of the study to students of economic 
questions, we used our influence to have such use made of it as would make it 
accessible to all. Those desiring the publication should ask for Senate Docu- 
ment, No. 1124, third session, Sixty-second Congress. 
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June 23, 1913, President Wilson signed the Sundry Civil Appropriations bill 
containing Labor’s amendment which recognizes the dis- 
THE SIGNIFI- tinction between organizations for profit and organizations 
CANCE OF THAT 3 Fd 
“RIDER.” for human rights and welfare. His signature was accom- 
panied by a memorandum affirming his well-known disap- 
proval of rider legislation. So far as the theory is concerned the President is 
correct, but that which is theoretically correct in political science, does 
not always lend itself to the practical exigencies of law-making. It is undoubt- 
edly true that, in order to determine upon fundamental, underlying principles, 
every proposition can best be judged upon its own merits and demerits when 
considered apart from other propositions and heterogeneous and modifying 
forces. Such abstraction is possible and helpful for theoretical purposes; but 
the man or the party that refuses to take advantage of opportunities and 
methods not theoretically perfect will fail to accomplish many things for the 
cause of justice and humanity thatcan be accomplished by more expedient, 
perfectly honorable, if less ideal methods. Practical lawmakers are usually con- 
fronted by crossed forces and issues, inter-related interests and contending 
representatives. They must deal with conditions as they find them, must 
try to evolve the better from the present by whatever lawful method will 
secure the greatest good to the greatest number. This was the purpose in having 
Labor’s amendment incorporated in the Sundry Civil Appropriations bill. 

Labor for years had used every effort to secure the enactment of construc- 
tive legislation which would afford relief from a law endangering the very 
existence of labor organizations. An immediate opportunity presented itself 
whereby Labor’s principle might be recognized in a declaratory way and enacted 
into law though for limited duration. Still the representatives of organized 
labor realized that the effort to add this amendment as a limiting proviso to 
the Sundry Civil Appropriations bill would center public thought and dis- 
cussion upon Labor’s wrongs and contentions, and that the adoption of the 
amendment would give prestige to the cause. Under these circumstances, it 
would be extremely quixotic to refuse to take advantage of the opportunity 
afforded by rider legislation because that was not the theoretically correct 
manner of gaining the end. The practical lawmaker finds himself in a position 
very similar to that of the musical composer who has studied the theory of 
harmony, counter-point and fugue, and has learned the rules of composi- 
tion only to find the most effective way of breaking them when expressing his 
own musical ideas. 

This amendment is in accord with the declarations to which the Demo 
cratic party pledged itself in 1908 and again in 1912. President Wilson was 
nominated after the Democratic party had adopted its 1912 platform, accepted 
the nomination, and made the campaign upon that platform. Party pledges 
are sacred, according to a spokesman for the administration in a speech at 
Harrisburg, who most emphatically condemned ‘‘a man who violates a party 
platform and betrays his party and the people.’’ However, this amendment 
is only a partial redemption of the party pledge, it is only the reaffirmation 
of a policy and does not affect the terms of the law which has been so fre- 
quently and so unjustly invoked that labor organizations might be impeded 
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and restrained in their activities and purposes. Accepting this amendment 
as an earnest that the Democratic party intends to be true to its plighted 
faith, Labor confidently awaits the complete fulfillment and will be satisfied 
only when the Sherman Antitrust law is amended in a’satisfactory manner 
or repealed. 

This amendment, though inadequate to meet Labor’s demands and needs, 
nevertheless is of tremendous import. If any one doubts the significance to 
Labor of the amendment which is now law he need only consult the editorials 
of well-known papers which oppose all reforms in behalf of labor and advocate 
the propaganda of the interests. The daily editorials of these organs, such as 
the New York 7imes, demonstrated their keen appreciation of the signifi- 
cance of the signing of this bill containing Labor’s amendment. This victory 
is a stepping stone to the accomplishment of Labor’s full purpose—the 
restitution of fundamental rights of human liberty. 





Something was wrong in the silk factories of Paterson. Something is wrong in 
any industry where improved methods of production bring 
additional burdens to employes. Four months ago the silk 
workers left these factories. They had made no demands 
upon the manufacturers; they were trustfully and confidingly following leaders 
who told them they ‘‘must hit the other fellow before he is ready.” They 
added: ‘‘When the men are out will be soon enough to consider demands and 
every one will have an equal chance.’’ So they went out they knew not whither, 
believing they would be able to shake off thé grip of poverty and increasing 
exactions, buoyed up by fair promises that violence and demonstration of 
destructive strength would put fear into the hearts of the manufacturers, and 
that in but a little while their wrongs would be righted. Week after week has 
gone; misery and suffering have come in abundance, a side of the strike story 
that is so seldom written and little understood by those who have not steeled 
their souls for a contest that will test endurance to the utmost. It is a story 
that does not deal with the picturesque, but one in whose homely details one 
daily sees the signs of undernourishment in spare bodies, the strained, hungry 
faces, and not infrequently the consuming flame of the spirit that seems to 
burn more madly and defiantly as it becomes unfettered by flesh. It is the 
story told with such silent eloquence by dark, squalid, and fetid rooms called 
homes. Through them one can feel stalking the gaunt spectre, fear—fear 
that clutches the heart lest sickness come upon them in their dire need and 
steal away their dear ones because their hands were helpless, empty. 

Weare not averse to inaugurating a fight, even a struggle of the unorganized, 
if there is some assurance that better things will come of it or that construc- 
tive results can be evolved. Leadership aiming at constructive policies and 
purposes is in strong contrast to leadership which lures the workers into un- 
wise undertakings by holding out the belief that their past sufferings can be 
abolished forever, and that the workers can immediately become the domi- 
nators of the situation. Such leadership is due to ignorance, to failure to 
understand industrial conditions and forces. It results in perversion of 


THE "‘Il.W.W. 
STRIKES.”’ 
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opportunities; it fritters away powers and resources; it brings heartache and 
suffering to the workers without any beneficial, tangible result, and causes them 
to lose faith in the cause of Labor and in their own power to accomplish any- 
thing. It causes the workers to lose confidence in the efficacy of organized and 
associated effort, and in utter despair to become the unresisting victims of 
aroused and tyrannical employers who can easily overcome resistance and 
deny just demands under such leadership and eventually completely disrupt 
the organization itself. 

It takes courage of soul to enter the shadows of such a fight and a sober- 
ing, steadying responsibility should rest upon the leaders. But neither wisdom 
nor sobriety has characterized those who dashed into the problems of Paterson 
and promised to work immediate transformation. Men and women have gone 
among perturbed suffering workers and inflamed their sense of injustice, 
found the feeling for revolt and incited the expectation of impossible results 
from mere agitation without practical organization. The workers have nobly 
done their part, have stood their ground with pathetic confidence in the’ 
hopes aroused by the frothy word-mongers—their mis-leaders. And what has 
been accomplished? Employers refuse to meet with men who loudly proclaim 
that one strike is but a prelude to another and another and so on, and that 
they will not abide by the terms of any agreement for a month, for a day, aye, 
even for an hour longer than suits their convenience. 

When matters were growing most serious, these spectacular and sensa- 
tion-seeking leaders evolved a most novel inspiration—that of reproducing 
the strike as a pageant in a New York theatre. Unhampered by experience 
with theatrical pitfalls and financial losses, like children the Paterson workers 
gleefully fell in with the idea. Dazzled by the glamour of the footlights, they 
journeyed to Madison Square Garden, New York, expecting to bring back 
barrels of gold. But alas! Even well-laid schemes gang aft a-gley, and poorly 
laid schemes lead to the slough of despond. The first reports gave seven 
thousand dollars as the amount accruing to the strike fund from this supreme 
effort. Then came rumors, daily growing more dark and discouraging. Some 
days later the net proceeds were placed at a little over six hundred dollars. 
Finally a deficit was announced. Such strikes and such leadership ‘‘loom big, 
not with wisdom and promise, but with ignorance and warning.” 

The story of the Paterson strike is but the repetition of all the strikes 
that have been lead by the so-called I W. W. leaders. Their strikes are not 
called to secure reform and betterment but for the purpose of transforming 
society at one fell swoop. They seek to instill a wild, unreasoning frenzy into 
the hearts of the workers that they can be immediately transported from 
despond to Utopia. They mislead the toilers into striking for impossible 
ideals and leave them betrayed and helpless at the mercy of vengeful em- 
ployers. It is a fearful responsibility to lead oppressed, burdened toilers into 
still greater suffering and to fail to guide them to better things—to feel that 
the weeks of suffering have only given one more twist to weary, perhaps 
despairing hearts. The infinite pathos of ignorance—inexperience on the 
part of these workers, mostly from foreign land, and the terrible consequences 
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from reckless inculcation of false principles and unworkable methods! Resent- 
ment at such needless suffering often tempts the use of vengeance and drastic 
measures against those responsible. However, we know the only wise course 
is to substitute the true for the false and to drive mischief-makers away by 
disseminating more complete understanding. The work awaiting the labor 
movement is great and urgent. Much has been done, but demands and 
opportunities increase with the changes in the affairs of men. Now, more 
than ever before, do we need to sound clearly and insistently our slogan— 
Agitate, Educate, Organize! The trade union movement of America has 
hope and cheer for those who toil and sweat under weary burdens. 





The recent convention of the National Women’s Trade Union League, held in 
St. Louis, demonstrated not only the increasing partici- 


WOMAN'S WORK, pation of women in the industrial work of the world, but 
RIGHTS AND 


PROGRESS. their increasing understanding of the social and economic 


meaning of their relation to work and fellow-workers. 
Too long women have looked upon employment as merely a temporary 
affair, not to be regarded seriously ; upon hardships and wrongs as inconven- 
iences to be endured since it was not worth while to devise methods or plans 
for improvement if the workers expected to escape shortly from the evils. 
Working women organized in trade unions and federated in the Women’s 
Trade Union League, considering industrial problems from the standpoint 
of individual and of social welfare, is one phase of the woman movement, 
or the effort of women to free themselves from customs, laws, and dpinions 
that restrict individual development. It represents the desire of women to 
be free, just as human beings, to do their work in the world—for work is 
the highest form of self-expression. 

Of present-day movements one of far-reaching consequence is the 
woman movement, for it is the effort of part of the human race to rid itself 
of the traditions, customs, and laws that prevailed when it was regarded as a 
possession, a thing of more or less value. Among primitive peoples women 
had a share in the real work of life; as civilization increased customs became 
more artificial and what Professor Veblen has termed conspicuous consump- 
tion became the dominant ideal, it became customary that in order to gratify 
his own personal vanity the prosperous man should maintain his woman in 
idleness and lavish upon her extravagances of raiment and entertainment. 
During the glamour of chivalry, women were enshrouded by an atmosphere 
of exclusiveness, were protected and shielded from the world, and even the 
truths of life. Yet while women were accorded a theoretical superiority, they 
were denied all legal, political, and economic rights. Women were wards 
of the State, dependents upon father, husband, or relative, to be petted, 
supported, commanded, but never given the right of individual freedom. 
They could not own or dispose of property without restrictions nor even 
control their own children. Custom and law enforced a parasitic life, de- 
pendency, restraint of initiative and individuality. 

The great masses of women of the less prosperous families have worked, 
but they have not been accorded the right to choose their work, to make it 
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that for which every energy and purpose of mind and body are conserved 
that which represents the highest ideals and reach of the soul. To how few 
women of the past centuries has it been granted to be treated as human beings 
and not merely as creatures of another sex? 

The great masses of women have worked. They have performed the 
drudgery and also pleasanter labor necessary for home-making; they have 
assisted in whatever kind of toil was performed at the home. They have 
spun, woven, dyed, sewed—but the reward of their labor was not under their 
control. They themselves were economic dependents, subject to the will of 
the head of the household, and in turn were ‘‘to be cared for.’’ As woman's 
work was not looked upon as worthy of remuneration, the prevailing ambi- 
tion has been, and still is, in some cases, release from such work and a life of 
protected indolence—the parasitic ideal that saps initiative and will-power. 

With the invention of machinery which brought about the factory 
system, manufacturing was taken out of the homes. Where the wages of the 
man did not suffice for the whole family, the nearly grown boys and girls, 
the women, and the children were forced to seek work outside the homes in 
the factories that the combined family funds might be enough to supply the 
necessities of life. And yet it is an economic fact, easily demonstrable, that 
in industries where the wives and children toil, the man is often idle be- 
cause he has been supplanted, or because the aggregate wages of the family 
are no higher than the wages of the adult man—the husband and father of 
the family. Women’s work for wages had the stigma of poverty from which 
respectable men sought to protect their women dependents. It was a fate to 
be avoided by any expedient, marriage usually. Genteel starvation was 
infinitely to be preferred to comforts secured from women’s earnings. 

With this historic background it is not difficult to understand why in 
women’s trades low wages, long hours, bad conditions of work have pre- 
vailed, and why men have feared the effects of women’s entrance into their 
trades. To many women remunerative work was but a stepping-stone to 
something else. There was not that pride in trade work and that sense of 
necessity that impelled men to organize for their own protection and better- 
ment. Public sentiment and women’s education were not of a nature to 
create in the individuals an understanding of the nature and seriousness of 
work, a conscience sensitive to obligations for the welfare of fellow-workers, or 
a sense of the dignity and necessity of self-help. Girls waiting for the marriage 
partner to appear, or earning a little pin-money, regarded affiliation with a 
trade organization as a humiliation and an acknowledgment of permanent 
association with the trade—a condition which ‘‘unsexed”’ them. Consequently 
many efforts to solve industrial problems of women came from the outside. 
According to current theory women and children were unable to care for 
themselves, and were the special wards of the State. Legislation was thought 
necessary to secure for them what men had been able to get for themselves 
through collective action and organization. 

On the other hand, the forces that have contributed to the woman 
movement have been increasing in scope and intensity. Women’s education 
is no. longer inferior to that of men, though it was formerly necessary even to 
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defend women’s right to education. With trained minds and faculties and 
with greater ability to do things, it is necessary that women have greater 
variety and number of opportunities for activity. The popular attitude 
towards women’s work has changed completely. Among the more highly 
educated and advanced women, work is now a method for showing ability, 
resourcefulness, for realizing the joy of-creation. Futthermore, it is 
recognized that valuable work or services performed should be amply re- 
warded. As this wholesome ideal gains in favor the old ideal of dependence, 
leisure, and conspicuous and wasteful consumption wanes. These educated, 
intelligent, resourceful women are exciting an effective, if often inconspicuous, 
influence upon modern educational, political, legal, and industrial theories 
and practices. Their influence is giving form to and crystallizing various 
issues that have been in a state of nebulous haze. Women themselves have 
been attacking industrial problems and seeking solutions. 

A more wholesome attitude toward work has also developed among 
women employed at trades and has manifested itself in the most hopeful of 
all indications of progress—desire and initiative for self-help. Some have dis- 
covered the uses of the trade union. A beginning, aye, some progress has been 
made—great possibilities lie in the future. Educational work must precede 
permanent organization to stimulate the long dormant sense of individual 
powers. The newer educational ideals and sentiment engendered by educated 
women and the achievements of organized effort among working women are 
having a perceptible effect. But in the haste to remedy wrongs quickly, 
it is a temptation to work along the line of least resistance rather than to 
wait upon slower and better methods. The consciences of many have been 
so stirred by the evils of sweating, long hours and low wages for women, and 
the resultant injury to the human race, that they have risen up to work 
reforms and set things in order. The purposes in view are indeed praise- 
worthy and necessary of attainment, but the methods occasion very grave 
apprehension. 

This woman movement is a movement for liberty, freedom of action 
and thought, tending toward a condition when women shall be accorded 
equal independence and responsibility with men, equal freedom of work and 
self-expression, equal legal protection and rights. Then, is it well in our effort 
to reach that ideal quickly, to resort to legislative devices that palliate the 
ills but infringe upon individual freedom? Workingmen have learned from 
experience that it is of fundamental importance to guard most jealously the 
individual's freedom of action, and to fight any attempt to restrict this no 
matter what the avowed purpose might be. This is the essence of organized 
labor’s protest against any species of compulsory arbitration. Freedom is a 
and if man or woman for one moment 





most valued and fragile heritage 


foregoes this right, it no longer exists. 

From this it is evident why we should view with apprehension present 
sentiment in favor of setting up public and political agencies for securing 
industrial benefits for wage-earning women. These agencies would constitute 
a restriction upon freedom of action, capable of serious abuses. Instead of 
aiding women in the struggle for industrial betterment and freedom, we 
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should be foisting upon them fetters from which they would have to free 
themselves in addition to the problems that now confront them, and we 
should still leave unsolved the problem, essential to real freedom—self- 
discipline, the development of individual responsibility and initiative. 

The industrial problems of women are not isolated but are inextricably 
associated with those of men, and are becoming identical with them. The 
establishment of a policy or practice that would infringe upon the liberty of 
women, would directly or indirectly affect that of men. We can not scruti- 
nize and consider too carefully legislative efforts to benefit women industri- 
ally and to regulate working conditions. Restrictions and regulations im- 
posed by legislation and enforced by governmental machinery are a vastly 
different matter from voluntary and conscious agreement to such con- 
ditions and the securement of them by collective action. The power that 
denies the right to work for less than a fixed amount may also deny the right 
to work for more than a fixed standard and assert the right to enforce employ- 
ment under either. We can not encourage too enthusiastically or too 
fully efforts of women to help themselves, to secure for themselves 
needed reforms, and to associate themselves in trade unions which protect 
individual freedom and promote the general well-being. 





May 27, 1913, counsel for Samuel Gompers, John Mitchell, and Frank Morri- 
son filed a petition in the Supreme Court of the United 
States for a writ of certiorari to obtain a review of the 
decision of the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia which sustained the decision of the Supreme Court of the District, 
finding the defendants guilty of contempt of court but modifying the sentences. 
The petition recounted errors in fact and law in the lower courts and said in 
part: 

“Your petitioners represent that there are involved in these cases certain principles 
important in their bearing upon the development of human liberty; that, if the position 
taken by the majority of the Court of Appeals be correct, the courts of this country possess 
the unrestrained right and at any distance of time after the commission of a supposed 
offense against their dignity (an offense, if in any case at all, against the dignity of the 
Government, and not one of its branches) to pursue the offender, a right which exists in no 
other branch of the Government, and the existence of which negatives all the ideas of the 
advantages of judicial peace inculcated through the passing of time by philosophical 
writers, lawyers and judges; that to permit the punishment of men for alleged contempt 
years after the act supposed to have been committed and when the materials for the defense 
may have been destroyed is to lay the foundation for future injustice; that this question 
important as it is, has never been passed upon by any Federal Court, save in this instance 
by the District Court of Appeals.” 


THE CONTEMPT 
CASE APPEAL. 


At the same time another petition signed by the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia was filed, asking the United States Supreme Court to 
reverse that portion of the decision of the Appeal Court which reduced the 
penalties imposed upon the three men. This petition presented for the court 
by J. J. Darlington, originally attorney for the National Association of Manu- 
facturers and chairman of the committee of prosecutors, is a unique incident 
in jurisprudence. It charges the Appeal Court with unwarranted assumption 
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of jurisdiction in reducing the sentences imposed and with destroying the 
summary power of the lower courts to enforce their orders and decrees. On 
June 19, Chief Justice White granted the three men held guilty of contempt 
of court an appeal to the highest court of the land. When the issues involved 
in this case come before our highest tribunal for a second time, it is hoped 
and confidently believed that the contested rights will be honestly and 
squarely met and decided upon their merits. For over five years the American 
Federation of Labor has fought this case growing out of an injunction granted 
at the request of James Van Cleave, then president of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, forbidding the officials of the American Federation 
of Labor from exercising their constitutional rights, freedom of speech and 
press. We sought to obtain from the courts a decision affirming freedom of 
speech and press, or at least a ruling upon these rights as interpreted by the 
courts as a basis for a further fight for liberty. The appeal will be heard at 
the session of the court beginning in October. 





Readers and students are urged to read the leading article appearing in 
this issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. It is necessarily long and yet is in 
as condensed a form as possible. We believe that it will be found of interest 


now and in the future. 





President Wilson has sent to the United States Senate for confirmation 
nominations for the Industrial Relations Commission. The names proposed 
by the President are: 

Representing Labor: 

Austin B. Garretson, Iowa, president of the Order of Railway 
Conductors. 

John B. Lennon, Illinois, treasurer of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

James O’Connell, District of Columbia, vice-president of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Representing Employers: 

Frederick A. Delano, Illinois, receiver and former president of the 
Wabash Railroad. 

S. Thurston Ballard, Kentucky, manufacturer. 

Harris Weinstock, California, merchant and publicist. 

Representing the public: 

Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, New York, Social Worker. 

John R. Commons, Wisconsin, professor of Political Economy‘ 
University of Wisconsin, member of Wisconsin Industrial 
Commission. 

Frank P. Walsh, Missouri, Lawyer. 

This commission, subject of course to the approval of the Senate, has 
work to perform which requires ability, courage, and understanding of many 
points of view. Since the bill providing for this commission was made lawe 
many developments have accentuated the value of the information to which 
such a-commission can give publicity. , 
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Trade Unionism in England. 


{Exclusive Correspondence of AMER!ICANsF EDERATIONIST.| 


Lonpon, June 30, 1913. 


“ RADE prosperity” is with us very strongly 
I just now in the United Kingdom. We have 
been doing well so far as totals are con- 
cerned for a couple of years now and there is 
little sign of any halt in this upward movement of 
trade and commerce. The aggregate British imports 
and exports for May showed an increase of more than 
fifty-five million dollars over the corresponding 
figures for May of last year which, in their turn, it 
will be remembered, were very much ahead of the 
figures for May, 1911. The total increase in exports 
and imports for the first five months of the year 
now amounts to two hundred and five million dollats, 
the imports showing an increase of 534 per cent and 
the exports 1244 per cent. 

These are all, no doubt, good and bouncing 
statistics, yet with them we find in the cur: ent month 
of June a rapidly growing strike in the British 
Midlands. This has arisen among a class of in- 
dustrious workmen employed in the engineering 
shops and ironworks in and around Birmingham who 
are so poorly paid for their long hours and laborious 
work that their strike is only for a minimum of 
$5.75 a week. The number of men on strike changes 
almost daily, many firms giving way one after the 
other, while fresh ones are being struck. In this last 
week of June the number on strike may be taken to 
be 40,000 and, as might be expected when the 
dispute concerns poorly-paid work-people, extreme 
suffe1ing is the result. It is being borne heroically, 
however, both by the men and their families. The 
wives, for example, rather than depress their men’s 
spirits have themselves organized meetings to en- 
courage their husbands to stand out, and they 
have been well supported by the men’s mothers, 
sisters, and daughters. This tendency on the part 
of the female dependents of a striker to help and sym- 
pathize with his movement has been growing sub- 
stantially in this country for some years past, and 
it is not too much to assume that some credit for the 
way the men have succeeded is to be allowed to the 
women for their cordial co-operation and encourage- 
ment in the home. 

With regard to the shipyard dispute which has 
been referred to before in these columns, the men 
showed themselves to be quite ready for a strike in 
support of their demands for a 5 per cent advance 
when the ballot of members was declared on June 4. 
The employers then replied with some counter pro- 
posals and the union officials aie now putting those 
tothe men. The boilesmakers conducted a separate 
ballot with the same result. As is often the case 


the number of men voting looks small when compared 
with the total number of people estimated to be 
involved in case of an important stoppage. This total 
number is 120,000, but only 24,000 votes were re- 
corded in these two ballots. 


It should be under- 





stood, however, that only the skilled trade unions 
voted, the large number of unskilled and half- 
skilled men, together with apprentices, not being 
concerned inthe application for an advance in wages. 
The withdrawal of skilled labor, would of, course 
make work impossible and a general closing down 
would ensue. 

The beginnings of a remarkable upiising amongst 
our farm laborers is shown by developments in 
Lancashire. That district is more usually regarded 
as a good cotton mill center, but plenty of land is 
farmed there on the British system of land-owning 
squire, rent-paying farmer, and wage-receiving 
laborer. It is the laborer who suffers and who 
apparently, after many generations, has at last re- 
solved to move. A union has been formed under the 
title of the National AgricuJtural Laborers’ Union. 
After some montks prelimindry organization, work 
conditions have been so well built up in Lancashire 
that a strike could be declared upon the farm- 
ers refusing the union demands. These demands 
are very moderate: A twelve-hour day with extre 
pay for overtime in busy seasons, a Saturday half- 
holiday, a minimum wage of $6 a week, and the 
recognition of the union. 

Each party to the dispute intends, apparently, that 
there shall be no compromise and no decision except 
by the defeat of the other. The estimate made by 
the union is that no more than 2 or 3 per cent of its 
members are still at work, and that apart from these 
there are only about seventy men in the whole area 
who are at work in the fields. The contest is going 
on bitterly. The employing farmeis who try to get 
their produce through to the Liverpool markets are 
being met by bands of strikers on the way. The 
strikers are making only one concession as to the 
matter of carrying produce to the market. A farmer 
who employs no men may obtain safe-conduct from 
the union. The method of using the safe-conduct 
is to get the union to send a man with the carts to 
pass them through, and the man’s services must be 
paid for at the rate of $1.25 a day. 

Trouble between the police and the pickets has 
begun. George Edwards, the geneial secretary of the 
union, has made a statement complaining of the 
conduct of the police. He was authorized to say 
that if the police persisted in attacking and chaiging 
these men with their truncheons, the captains of the 
pickets would not hold themselves responsible for 
what might happen. He thought the police should 
confine themselves to guarding the property of the 
farmers, without interfering with peaceful pickets; 
and he said he would bring the next case before the 
home secretary. There are reports, also, of men 
having been shot at, or threatened with shooting, by 
farmers’ sons; but there is no confirmation of them. 
The union officials say emphatically that they do 
not desire any violence, but that if there is any* 
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repetition of the incidents of which they complain 
they will ‘‘use every means in their power to bring 
the parties to book.’ 

One or two other matters of interest include a hint 
that the railwaymen are about to take a hand in the 
strike. A meeting of the local branch of the railway- 
men’s union has been called and it is expected from 
the fact that they were strong supporters in the 
formation of an agricultural laborers’ union in the 
district, and from a reference on the handbills to the 
solidarity of labor, that they may decide not to 
handle fat mers’ produce on the railway. 

It is also announced that a number of young 
business men from the Liverpool Produce Exchange 
have volunteered to help the farmeis through 
by offering to work at getting potatoes and onions. 
We have a good deal of this well-dressed, educated 
blackleg labor as a so-called “‘sporting”’ thing in this 
country during strikes. 

The annual general council of the National Trans- 
port Workers’ Federation was held at Newport, 
Wales, at the beginning of June. It was urged by 
Mr. Hai: y Gosling in his presidential address that if 
the federation was to be responsible it must control 
the whole of the transport workers who must be 
under a national executive council with a central 
fund. He declared that the aim of the federation 
was to set up standard rates for similar work in all 
parts and uniformity of agreements as to conditions. 
The delegate of the Belin Transport Workers’ 
Federation, Herman Jochade, who spoke in English, 





expressed the hope that at the convention of trans- 
port workers in Germany during August, Great 
Britain would be repiesented. Rules of the British 
federation are altered so as to embrace among the 
objects of the organization an amalgamation of 
unions wherever and whenever possible. A strong 
resclution of protest was carried unanimously 
against the scandalous arrest in Egypt by the 
British government at the behest of Russia, of or- 
ganizer Arles of the Russian seamen’s union 

It should be noted that another sudden strike 
of British seamen is by no means unlikely. The 
shipping federation, as the employers’ organiza- 
tion is called, is showing no disposition to treat 
with the union on any of the questions at present 
causing grievance. The three chief demands are for 
a national conciliation board to fix wages and condi- 
tions; a new manning scale; and the exclusion of 
Chinese seamen from British ships. The seamen are 
of course affiliated with the above-mentioned trans- 
port workers’ federation which has endorsed the 
seamen’s demands, and in the case of the Chinese 
seamen question, the federation pledged itself at 
Newport to support the seamen by means of dockers’ 
strikes where necessary. 

Figures are just beginning to come in with regard 
to the national voting of all the unions on the eight 
hours question. The results are not as yet suffi- 
ciently conclusive to justify any statement as to the 
ultimate outcome. 








CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL UNions, 1913. 


August 4, Atlanta, Ga., Amalgamated Sheet 
Metal Workers’ International Alliance. 

August 5, Chicago, IIl., International Glove 
Workers’ Union of America. 

August 6, Marion, Ind., Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Association of the United States and Canada. 

August 11, Pittsburg, Pa., International Brother- 
hood of Stationary Firemen. 

August 11, Nashville, Tenn., International Typo- 
graphical Union. 

August 18-23, Cleveland, Ohio, International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union of North America. 

August 20, Chicago, Ill., Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Freight Handlers. 

August —, ——-—, Journeymen Tailors’ Union of 
America. 

August —, Boston, Mass., United Association of 
Plumbers, Gasfitters, Steamfitters and Steamfitters’ 
Helpers of the United States and Canada. 

September 1, Rochester, N. Y., Brotherhood of 
Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers of America. 

September 1, Indianapolis, Ind., National Federa- 
tion of Post-office Clerks. 





September 1, Salt Lake City, Utah, Amalga- 
mated Association of Street and Electric Railway 
Employes of America. 

September 8, Detroit, Mich., International 
Union of Elevator Constructors. 

September 9, Springfield, Ill., American Brother- 
hood of Cement Workers. 

September 11, Boston, Mass., Spinners’ Interna- 
tional Union. 

September 15, Boston, Mass., International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 

September 16, Milwaukee, Wis., Brotherhood Rail- 
way Carmen of America. 

October 6, ——-—, International Association of 
Heat and Frost Insulators and Asbestos Workers. 

October 6, Sedalia, Mo., International Brother- 
hood of Blacksmiths and Helpers. 

October 20, Philadelphia, Pa., United Textile 
Workers of America. 

November 10, Seattle, Wash., American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

December 1, Chicago, IIll., International Alliance 
of Bill Posters and Billers of America. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING. 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC. 


In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 


country. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 


their vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 
Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of the 
organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s toil is finished 


in factory, mill, or mine. 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 
development of the country. It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. The information comes from those 


familiar with the conditions of which they write. 


These organizers are themselves wage- -workers. They participate in the struggles of the people for 
better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, do the thousand and 
one things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

Through an exchange of views in this department the wage-workers in various sections of the country 
and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 

Taken in connection with the reports from secretaries of international unions, this department gives 
a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


Federation of Musicians. 
«J Owen} Miller —Five local unions have been or- 
ganized during the month. State of employment 
is normal. Have secured an agreement with mana- 
gers’ syndicate. Number of applications for charter 
are pending. 
Lace Operatives. 

David L. Gould.—State of employment at this 

season of the year is poor 
Mine Workers. 

Edwin Perry.—Have issued charters to seven 
local unions during month, giving the organization 
a’considerable increase. 

Molders’ Union. 


Victor Kleiber.—Two local unions have been or- 
ganized this month. State of employment fair. 
A numbervof movements are in progress in various 
sections of the country for wage increases. 


Print Catters. 
R. H. Scheller—State of employment good with 





no members idle. An organizing campaign is being 
conducted among the Non-nnion wall paper mills, 
and a closer affiliation is being effected with the wall 
paper workers. 


Shingle Weavers. 


William H. Reid.—Four local unions have been 
chartered with good sized lists. The expenditure 
of $2,500 has been made principally in the strike 
at Ballard, Wash., in resisting a wage reduction 
The state of employment is good. 


Steel Plate Transferrers. 


J. T. Wilson Miller—State of employment fair, 
and improving. 


Wood Carvers. 


Thomas J. Lodge-—An expenditure of $300 has 
been made during the month for death benefits. A 
lockout is on at Indianapolis, Ind., which is being 
supported by the United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters. State of employment fair and improving. 
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FROM DISTRICT, STATE, LOCAL, AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS. 


ALABAMA. 


Birmingham.—Herman I. Ross: 

Condition of organized labor good—reaping the 
benefits of our efforts. Employment is steady. 
The building trades’ strike bettered conditions, and 
resulted in increased wages. Organizers were 
successful in organizing a’ portion of the employes 
of the traction lines, which resulted in a lockout. 
Union men are active in promoting sale of union 
label products. A tile workers’ union is under way. 


ALASKA. 


Douglas.—F. . Alstrom: 

There is plenty of work here, but wages are poor, 
unskilled laborers receiving $3, machine miners 
$3.50, and carpenters $5. At the camp of Tread- 
well, union men are discriminated against. Em- 
ployment is steady. Most of the mines work eight 
hours underground, but on outside work and in mills 
ten hours is the rule. An eight-hour law for mines, 
however, became effective July Laborers should 
remain away from Alaska, until better wages are 
secured. Longshoremen at Juneau are about to 
organize. 


ARIZONA 


Bisbee.—George Powell: 

Organizations of labor are constantly growing, 
with conditions fair and employment steady. An 
anti-injunction law passed the legislature. Two 
local unions were formed during the month. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Lodi.—H. J. Effinger 

Condition of organized labor good. The car- 
penters have increased their membership from 
fifty to eighty, and the painters and plumbers have 
also made a heavy increase. Employment is fairly 
steady. The carpenters secured a raise in wages 
from $3.50 to $4, while the plumbers and painters 
are receiving $4 per day. Organized labor receives 
the preference here. A sheet metal workers’ union 
is under way 

Riverside.—H. J. Meenahan: 

Condition of organized labor is not very good at 
present. Employment is not steady. The unor- 
ganized seem to be in the mood for organization. 

San Francisco.—John O. Walsh: 

Organized labor in fair shape while the unor- 
ganized are not in good condition. Employment 
is not steady. In some instances, the unions have 
secured increases without strike, while others have 
been compelled to strike or are on strike Laundry 
workers have signed up with an increase for those 
that were paid small wages, mostly girls. Com- 
mittees are doing active work for the union labels. 
Injunctions were issued against cooks and waiters, 
and the strikers against the big light and power 
company. 

Santa Barbara.—C. F. Edie: 

Organized labor in better shape than in years and 
still improving, while the unorganized are at a stand- 
still. Employment is fairly steady in most of the 


trades. The printers are having some difficulty 
with a daily paper. : 

Santa Cruz.—J. Tondorf: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
not steady, owing to dry season and late frosts. 
The carpenters’ union at Watsonville near here 
secured an increase from $4 to $4.50 by agreement. 
Conditions are much better for organized labor than 
unorganized. There is a general demand for prod- 
ucts bearing the union label. 

Stockton.—Chris Gauthier: 

Practically every trade and ¢alling here is or- 
ganized. Employment is steady. Much improv- 
ment has been secured without strike. The bar- 
tenders have secured an agreement and all pro- 
prietors are parties, one day off per week having 
been secured. Committees boosting union labels 
report progress. 

CANADA. 

Calgary, Alberta.—J. FE. Young: 

The condition of organized labor here is not good, 
owing to unsteady employment and depressed 
financial conditions and the large influx of immi- 
grants. There are many idle men in the building 
trades. Plumbers are on strike for an increase from 
6046 cents to 65 cents per hour. Steam engineers 
have been organized. Unions of glass workers and 
bakers under way. 

Moose Jaw, Sask.—John §. Clark: 

Work has been very scarce, with practically 40 
per cent of the men in the building trades idle. 
There is no demand for unskilled labor. The bakers 
secured an increase of $3 per week, the result of 
a strike, in a majority of the shops. Organized labor 
is in much better condition than the unorganized. 
Good work is being done for the union labels. A fair 
wage clause is to be inserted in all city contracts 
Unions of teamsters and blacksmiths under way 

Quebec.—M. Walsh: 

Organized labor is enforcing better conditions. 
Employment is steady in all trades with the excep- 
tion of the cigarmakers. The building trades have 
secured slight increases in wages. Organized labor 
is far ahead of the unorganized. Boilermakers have 
just been organized. 

John, N. B.—James L. Sugrue: 

About 1,400 millmen have been locked out, the 
owners refusing to concede a raise in wages. Em- 
ployment in building trades good at this time of the 
year while longshoremen are not employed steadily. 
The typographical union has secured an increase in 

yages. Organized workers enjoy from 10 to 30 per 
cent better wages than the unorganized. The 
broom and whisk makers have organized. A union 
of bakery and confectionary workers is under way. 
Vancouver, B. C.—Victor R. Midgley: 

Organized labor endeavoring to hold conditions, 
but is threatened by large number of unemployed. 
Thousands of men are out of employment, owing toa 
so-called money stringency, tying up building opera- 
tions, together with the inability of the city and sur- 
rounding municipalities to sell bonds to carry out 
projected improvements. Contractors are making 
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an effort to abolish the Saturday half-holiday. The 
Union Label League, which was recently organized, 
is doing good work. Unions of retai] clerks and 
lomestic employes under way. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Hartford.—W. H. Partridge: 

The building trades have still a dual organiza- 
tion composed of bricklayers, carpenters, plumbers, 
ind steamfitters, which hampers the legitimate 
ganizations. Painters have been on strike for a 
iumber of weeks for a wage increase. Much effort 

; being expended in boosting the bakers’ label. The 
State legislature passed a workmen’s compensation 
ict at the last session. Teamsters and stationery 
firemen are about to organize. 

Willimantic.—F. J. Hill: 

Condition of organized labor, good; unorganized, 
voor. Organized workers are steadily employed. 
Good work is being done for the union labels. A 
yuilding trades council has been organized. 


DELAWARE. 


Wilmington.—C. M. Herdman, Jr.: 

Condition of organized labor fair, with prospects 
that it will be much stronger as time goes on. Em- 
ployment is fair. Much effort is being expended to 
promote the sale of union label products. 


FLORIDA. 


A palachicola.—Robert Stewart: 

Condition of organized labor good; unorganized 
bad. Employment is not steady. Carpenters 
secured an increase from $3 to $3.50 and reduced 
the hours from ten to nine without strike. There is 
a wide difference between the wages paid the or- 
ganized and the unorganized. 

Fort Myers.—W. J. Burke: 

There is no union organization in this city, but the 
men working in the building trades have succeeded 
in getting all the building contractors to sign the con- 
tract to work an eight-hour day with the same rate of 
pay, which is $3 per day. This achievement will 
probably be the means of the carpenters reorganiz- 
ing, two local unions of this craft having gone to 
pieces in the past. 

Titusville —L. Hitchcock: 

Condition of organized labor fairly good, although 
there is a large number of non-union men at work. 
At the present time employment is steady. 

West Palm Beach.—1. J. May: 

Organized labor in good condition; unorganized 
ir. The organizations of carpenters, electricians, 
ind plumbers are in good shape. The cigarmakers 
ire all members of their craft organization, but work 
is dull. There is a fair demand for the union labels. 
Efforts are being put forth to organize the retail 


clerks. 
GEORGIA. 

Athens.—D. B. St. John: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
is steady. A strike has never occurred here and wages 
ure above the average for Georgia cities. Prepara- 
tions are being made to celebrate Labor Day and the 


Chamber of Commerce will participate. Printers 
are working hard for the union labels. The stage 
employes have just been organized. Unions of 


barbers and carpenters are under way. 


Augusta.—P. K. Tant: 

Organized labor is on the boom, 
outside the ranks of organized labor. Employment 
is fairly steady. Improvements in wages have been 
secured by many of the unions. The central body 


with very few 


is doing good work for the union labels. Building 
trades council and bartenders’ union have been 
organized. 

Columbus.—C. H. Ray: 


Organized labor at the railroad shops works under 
good conditions, as also do the printers and pressmen. 
The carpenters, electrical workers, and molders, 
members of recently organized unions, have not as 
yet made any demand. Employment is steady. 
The Label Committee is doing splendid work for the 
union labels. Molders were organized here during 
the last month. A union of machinists is under 
way. 

Douglas.—J. J. DuBose: 

Condition of organized labor fairly good. 
50 per cent of workmen idle. Good work is being 
done for the union labels. A central labor council 
and federal union have been organized. 

Fitzgerald.—W. H. Wright: 

The organized workers have good working condi- 
tions. Employment is steady. The barber shops are 
now displaying the union card and have regular 
hours, this being secured without strike. There is 
a notable increase in the demand for union label 
goods. The trades council, federal labor union 
and the barbers have just been organized. A union 
of sheet metal workers is under way. 

Lithonia.—Bert Rannie: 

Condition of organized labor good; everything 
here excepting unskilled labor being organized, al- 
though it isa small place. Employment is not very 


About 


steady. 
Savannah.—Robt. Fechner: 
Conditions among the organized workers are 


steadily improving. Employment is very dull. The 
retail clerks employed outside the first-class retail 
district have strengthened their organization and 
have succeeded in inducing the employers to close 
at 7 p. m., they formerly having kept open until 10, 
11, and 12 o'clock. The clerks are also meeting with 
good results in raising the average wage. Unions of 
sheet™metal workers and teamsters are under way. 

Waycross.—R. L. Singleton: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
is fairly steady. Carpenters have secured the eight- 
hour day, and 5 cents per hour increase in pay, 
without any trouble. All skilled labor is thoroughly 
organized. Georgia State Council of carpenters 
has been reorganized and is now in splendid working 
condition. The central body is doing good work for 
the union labels. Organized labor has secured from 
the city board of education free tuition for next 
year, and has succeeded in obtaining free text books 
for the first and second grades. Unions of musicians, 
teamsters, and plumbers are under way. 


IDAHO. 


Wallace.—Herbert Johnson: 

Condition of organized labor is much better than 
the unorganized. Employment is steady. The black- 
list system, which has been in vogue against the 
miners, has been practically abolished. Everything 
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possible is being done for the union labels. The 
State now has a nine-hour law for women. Teamsters 
and chauffeurs of Kellogg have been organized and a 
union of musicians at that place is also under way. 


ILLINOIS. 


Alton.—John Geary: 

Condition of organized labor very good, and the 
unorganized receive employment only when union 
men can not be secured. Employment is steady. 
Carpenters secured an increase without trouble. 
Retail clerks have been successful in securing an 
agreement for a minimum wage of $5 per week for 
girl clerks. 

Belleville —Alois Towers: 

Condition of organized labor fair; unorganized, 
Team drivers have secured an increase in 








poor. 
wages. Most of the merchants handle union label 
goods. 

Breese —Frank Glaub: 


Organized labor is enjoying the best conditions, 
and all trades appear satisfied. Employment in all 
lines is steady, except the miners, who are working 
about half time. Label committees are active in 
pushing union label products. Unions of teamsters 
and railway employes are under way. 

Carthage.—W. E. Troute: 

Condition of organized labor fair and improving. 

Kensington.—H. C. Diehl: 

Condition of organized labor good. Working full 
time. Meatcutters and clerks’ unions are growing, 
as also is that of the bartenders. Good work is 
being done for the union labels. Much time is being 
spent in trying to induce the unorganized to join 
unions of their craft or form new ones. 


DuQuoin.—H. C. Roorback: 

Mine workers working half time, while other 
branches of organized labor are steadily employed. 
Carpenters secured an increase in wages, and the 
workers employed on paving have been granted an 
increase of 25 cents a day over last year. The 
members of organized labor as a rule receive 25 
cents a day more than the unorganized. Good work 
is being done for the union labels. The men working 
for the city have secured an increase in wages from 
$2 to $2.20 per day, and their hours reduced from 
nine to eight. The ice and cold storage workers 
have organized. 

East St. Louis.—Louis Schebe: 

All trades gaining. Building trades have a good 
agreement with all contractors. Employment 
is increasing. I. C. shopmen still on strike. There 
are only a few crafts still unorganized. Stationary 
firemen have just been organized. 

Galesburg.—Conrad F. Nystrom: 

Condition of organized crafts fairly good. Em- 
ployment is fairly steady. There are no strikes or 
disagreements save the brickmakers’ strike which 
has been on for thiee years. Active work is being 
done by a committee from the Central Labor Union 
in behalf of the union labels. 


Herrin.—Hugh Willis: 

First class conditions exist here, there being 100 
per cent organizations in all crafts. Work steady 
in all trades except the miners. Preparations are 
being made for a record breaking Labor Day cele- 
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bration. Union label committees are doing good 
work. The Women’s Suffrage bill, and several 
amendments to the mining laws were passed at the 
recent session of the Legislature, but the initiative 
and referendum were defeated. 


Hilisboro.—Claude Jones: 

Condition of organized labor fairly good. Em- 
ployment is steady. Improvements have been 
secured in wages and hours in most of the crafts. 


Marion.—W. H. Rix: 

Organized labor in fine condition, there not being 
many workmen outside the unions. Employment 
is steady. Without strike many improvements 
have been secured for the unions. Good work is 
being done by the trades council for the union labels. 
A federal labor union has been organized with 400 
members, and the clerks and bartenders have also 
been organized. A union of brick, tile, and terra 
cotta workers is under way. 


Mascoutah.—Edwin Schilling: 
Condition of organized labor fair. 
steady. 


Monticello.—W. W. Griffith: 

Formerly there has been only one union in this 
place, the carpenters. Succeeded in getting the 
painters together and a charter has been sent for. 
Employment is steady. The carpenters have been 
successful in reducing their hours and increasing 
their wages without strike. 

Mt. Olive.-—F. W. Dingersen: 

Condition of organized labor is good. Employ- 
ment is not steady, only about half time is put in. 
The union labels are being pushed. 


Murphysboro.—C. H. Andre: 

Organized labor conditions are superior to those 
had by the unorganized. Employment is fairly 
steady with the exception of the miners, who are 
not working full time, and as a consequence other 
work is held back. The workmen employed by the 
electric, gas, and water works company secured a 
raise without strike. Agitation by a special com- 
mittee is being carred on for the union labels. A 
semi-monthly pay-day passed by the last Legislature 
is now in effect. Retail clerks and laundry workers’ 
unions are under way. 


INDIANA. 


Lebanon.—Charles Williams: 
Organized labor is in good condition and employ- 
ment is quite steady. 


Employment 


Linton.—John McCallum: 

All crafts are weak except the United Mine 
Workers. Efforts are being made, however, to 
arrange for a large meeting for the organized and 
unorganized, which is expected to create sufficient 
interest to promote the organization of some new 
unions and to increase materially the membership in 
others. The Central Labor Union, recently organized 
is making progress, and the future looks bright for it. 


Logansport.—E. S. Burns: 

Organized labor in excellent condition. Employ- 
ment is fair. The conditions of women workers has 
been materially improved, the fifty-four-hour week 
now prevailing. The retail clerks, with a long 
charter list, have just been reorganized. 
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Richmond.—Elmer S. Layman: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Employment 
in the building trades steady with a shortage of 
men. The unions in the building trades are about to 
organize a council. \ 

IOWA. 

Des Moines.—J. M. Leonard: 

Organized labor in fair condition. Employment 
is steady in most lines. A number of the organized 
trades have gained advantages in wages and better 
working conditions without strike. A label committee 
is doing good work for the union labels. A teamsters’ 
union at Newton, and a retail clerks’ union at Colfax 
have just been organized. An organization of city 
firemen is under way. 

Fort Dodge.—F. J. Callahan: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
steady, except for unskilled labor. Carpenters 
secured 45 cents a day raise without strike. Several 
business houses are advertising union-made goods. 
Efforts are being made to organize the bakers. 

Sioux City.—H. Michelstetter: 

All labor in this city is 98 per cent employed. 
The newspaper printers secured $2 per week raise 
without strike. The job scale for printers is now 
being arbitrated. The union labels are being con- 
stantly boosted. Waiters and cooks and mailers 
have just been organized. 


KANSAS. 


Blue Rapids.—G. O. Norris: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Employment 
is unsteady. Good work is being done for the union 
labels. 

Independence.—W. W. Roach: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
steady. There is a general demand for the union 
labels. 

Wichita.—W. V. Scott: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
is unsteady, but improving. Unions in the building 
trades are doing splendidly. A committee is doing 
effective work for the union labels. 


KENTUCKY. 


Louisville—Peter Campbell: 

Organized labor is in good condition and un- 
organized workers, especially in the building trades, 
are beginning to appreciate the benefits of organiza- 
tion, and are joining their respective crafts. Painters 
have practically doubled their membership, and the 
same also is true of the sheet metal workers, while all 
other organizations are prospering. Employment is 
steady. Plumbers have secured $4.80 for eight hours, 
their former scale being 50 cents per hour for a torty- 
eight-hour week. Iron workers have secured 25 
per cent increase in wages without strike. The 
sheet metal workers have gained 244 cents per hour 
increase without strike and the painters secured a 
similar increase per hour without strike. Un- 
organized street railway employes were given a 
voluntary increase in wages immediately after the 
strike in Cincinnati was reported successful. The 
park board was recently restrained from awarding 
a contract to a union plumber. The board resented 
this action and relet the contract, a union con- 
tractor securing it. 
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LOUISIANA. 


Lake Charies.—J. M. Theall: 

Condition of organized labor is very much better 
than that of the unorganized. Employment at the 
present time is unsteady. Good work is being done 
for the union labels. The plumbers and barbers of 
Alexandria have been organized. A union of team- 
sters and chauffeurs is under way. 


Monroe.—l,. M. Hudnall: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Employment 
steady. Machinists, boilermakers, and blacksmiths 
have secured a 2.3 per cent increase without strike 
and all other unions have secured 5.3 per cent in- 
crease also without strike. Agitation is being 
carried on for the union labels. The painters, 
postal clerks, and carmen have been organized. 
In all probability a central body will be formed in the 
near future. 


Shreveport.—T. J. Greer: 

« Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
steady. Employes of the railroad shops who were 
laid off are being gradually put back to work. Elec- 
trical workers have secured the eight-hour day witha 
$4.50 minimum. The unions are forming a stock 
company to equip a plant to publish a labor paper. 
Good work is being done for the union labels. A 
Federal labor union has been organized. The 
laundry drivers, telephone operators, and meat- 
cutters are about to organize. 


MAINE. 


Bangor.—J. F. Carr: 

Condition of organized labor good, and that of the 
unorganized poor. Employment in the building 
trades not steady, in other lines good. 


Livermore Falls —Archie McCaffery: 

Condition of organized labor good; employment 
steady. The union labels are being boosted. There 
are good prospects of organizing a retail clerks’ 
union in the near future. 


Portland.—Joseph H. DeCosta: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
is on the increase in all trades. The barbers’ union 
has been successful in bringing a number of shops 
into line recently. Fairly good work is being done 
for the union labels. 


Portland.—Edward A. Hopkins: 

Condition of organized labor good, and the un- 
organized to quite an extent are joining the unions. 
Employment is steady; every trade at its best at 
present. Complete harmony exists among the 
unions in this city and theie is a general desire to 
promote our cause. Progress is being made in in- 
creasing the sale of union label products. A union 
of stationary firemen has been organized. 


MARYLAND. 


Baltimore.—Thos. P. O’ Rourke: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
steady. Machinists are making progress in their 
fight for the eight-hour workday, many of the largest 
shops having acceded to the demands. Union 


label products find a good sale in this city. A resolu- 
tion has passed the city council to enforce the eight- 
hour law on all city work, including city contracts. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

Fitchburg.—Richard E. Ande1son* 

The boilermakers were organized in June, then 
made demands for increase in wages and better con- 
ditions, but being refused a strike took place, which 
is still on at this time. All boilermakers in this 
city are out for $2.75 per day for helpers, and $3.50 
per day for boilermakers and the nine-hour day. 
Heretofore the helpers have been receiving from 
70 cents to $1.75 per day, while the boilermakers 
received $2 to $2.75. 

Lowell.—James J. Brennan: 

Condition of organized labor improving and a 
greater anxiety than ever prevails among the un- 
organized workers to become organized. A law was 
passed over the governor’s veto providing for nine 
hours work in eleven for the employes of the Bay 
State Street Railroad. Two local unions of leather 
workers have been organized during the month, one 
in .Peabody and another in Woburn, both having 
been started with a large charter list. 

Lowell.—Charles E. Anderson: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Employment 
has not been steady during the month, particularly 
so in the iron trade. A label committee is boosting 
the union labels. Several open meetings have 
been held during the month with unorganized men 
and results are expected to follow shortly. 

Middleboro.—Will Anderson: 

Condition of organized labor is good. Employ- 
ment steady. The Central Labor Union is active 
in promoting the sale of union label goods. 

New Bedford.—Samuel Ross: 

The outlook is good here. The textile unions are 
increasing in membership and effectiveness. A 
forty-eight-hour week bill passed the Legislature, 
this law applying to minors under 16 years of age, 
who can not work more than eight hours a day, after 
the law goes ino effect. 

Readville.—John J. Gallagher: 

The condition of the unorganized papermakers 
at Pittsfield is poor. The company is introducing 
the Taylor System, which is creating great dis- 
satisfaction. It is believed that it will be possible 
to organize these employes in the near future. 
Employment is fairly steady. A lodge of carmen at 
Pittsfield and another at Springfield have just been 
organized. 

Worcester.—George H. Miller: 

Condition of organized labor never was in better 
shape. Practically every organization has made a 
substantial addition to its membership in the last 
three months. Trade reports of the Central Labor 
Union and. Building Trades Council indicate all 
employed. Improvements in wages, hours, and work- 
ing conditions have been secured, the bricklayers 
gaining forty-four-hour week with a wage-scale 
of 65 cents per hour without strike. The electrical 
workers, after a strike of six days, got the forty-four- 
hour week and 45 cents per hour, together with a 
union shop agreement, this being the most successful 
and shortest strike in the building trades for thirty 
years. Active work is being done for the union 
labels. Steamfitters have just presentea an agree- 
ment to their employers and it is believed it will be 
favorably acted upon. Telephone operators’ union 
with a membership of 175 has been organized, there 
being only 210 employes in the telephone exchange. 
Laundry workers are about to organize. 
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MICHIGAN. 


Albion.—Herman C. Kamp: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Employment 
is steady. The city council is employing American 
workingmen this year to dig sewers, instead of 
foreigners, as was the case last year. The carriage, 
wagon, and automobile workers have organized a 
union. 

Grand Rapids.—Fred A. Zierleyn: 

Condition of unorganized labor as compared with 
organized is poor. Employment in the building 
trades is good, while in other lines it is fair. The 
strike of the shopmen on the Pierre Marquette 
Railroad still continues. Constant agitation is being 
carried on for the union labels. A wage commission 
is preparing a report on wages in this city. The ice 
wagon drivers have been organized. 

Grand Rapids.—Claude O. Taylor: 

Organized labor is improving. Employment is 
fairly steady in‘’most trades. Machinists, boiler- 
makers, blacksmiths, and helpers are on strike 
against the Pierre Marquette Railroad, the machinists 
being out at Baldwin, Luthill, and Bolton. A 
ladies’ label league has been organized to promote the 
sale of union label products. 

Houghton.—Herman Messel: 

Condition of organized labor good... Employment 
is steady. The copper miners are about to organize. 

Iron River.—Al. Geniesse: 

Carpenters’ union is doing well and the Western 
Federation of Miners is doing splendidly. Em- 
ployment very steady. The carpenters reduced 
their hours from ten to nine and raised their wages 
from 271% cents to 40 cents an hour without strike. 
Good work is being done for the*union labels. The 
Legislature passed a law providing for eight-hour 
shifts in the mines and a semi-monthly pay-day. 
Efforts are being made to organize the clerks and 
teamsters. 

Mt. Clemens.—Matthew Snay: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Employment ° 
is steady. The millmen have been granted an in- 
crease of 2 cents an hour, although they were not to 


get a 1aise this year under the agreement. ‘There 
is a fair sale of union label products. 
Negaunee.—Jas. T. Hodge: 
The miners’ union, attached to the Western 


Federation of Miners, continues to grow in member- 
ship; about 600 are now enrolled. Employment 
is steady for all kinds of work. Increase in wages 
amounting to 10 cents and 20 cents per day has been 
secured by the miners and unskilled laborers. The 
-arpenters also secured a 5-cent increase 


MINNESOTA. 


Red Wing.—Loui Hallenberger: 

Both organized and unorganized labor are in good 
condition. Employment is steady. Good demand 
is had for the union labels. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Gulf port.—J. H. Pearson: 

Condition of organized labor good and unor- 
ganized are being organized rapidly. Employment 
is steady. Improvements in wages and working 
conditions have been secured by many crafts with- 
out strike. Good work is being done for the union 
labels. 




















Laurel.—J. T. Kinch: 

Condition of organized labor improving rapidly. 
Employment is fairly good and is improving. A 
Goveinment building to cost $100,000, and a hotel 
to cost a similar amount, and other large buildings, 
are to be constructed here. Efforts are being put 
forth to have all union men employed upon these 
buildings. The union label is being pushed. A union 
of painters has been organized. 


MISSOURI. 

Kansas City.—John T. Smith: 

Building tradesmen are locked out, but look 
for a successful settlement. Employment is rather 
quiet, owing to lockout. Have secured a six-day 
week for the engineers, and stationary firemen em- 
ployed by the city, with no reduction in wages. 
Effective work is being done for the union labels. 
Flour and cereal mill packers, capmakers, janitors, 
and telephone operators have just been organized. 

St. Joseph.—A. C. Hamlet: 

Condition of organized labor fair. 
in the miscellaneous crafts steady. In the building 
crafts irregular, with conditions unsettled. The 
carpenters’ demand for an increase of 5 cents per hour, 
from 45 cents to 50 cents, has been generally con- 
ceded without strike. Stationary engineers have been 
organized. Label committee is effective in its work 
in creating a demand for union label products. 
Unions of bottle workers and upholsterers are under 
way. 


Employment 


MONTANA. 

Billings. —H. W. Nelson: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Employment 
unsteady. Painters’ wages have been increased 
from $4.50 per day to $5. A label league has just 
been organized. Law was passed by the last Legisla- 
ture providing for a nine-hour day for women. 

Bozeman.—John W. Davis: 

Organized labor is being compelled to combat the 
retail merchants’ association and other combines 
and all the building trades are doing nothing. Em- 
ployment is not steady. The brewery workers have 
secured an increase of $2 per week. Continuous 
agitation is being carried on for the purpose of 
creating a demand for goods bearing the union 
label. 

Lewiston.—C. L,. Van Horn: 

Condition of organized labor good. This town 
is very well organized, there being eleven charters 
hanging on the wall at Union Hall. Employment 
is not very steady, as there is a surplus of men. The 
carpenters have secured an increase in wages of 50 
cents per day, the eight-hour day prevailing with- 
out strike. The cooks and waiters, painters, lathers, 
and hodcarriers have been organized. Unions of 
clerks, teamsters, and brickyard men are under 
way. 

Roundup.—W. H. Morgan: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
is steady in the building trades and other trades are 
slack. 

NEBRASKA. 


South Omaha.—Henry J. Beal, Jr.: 

Condition of organized labor good. Work is 
steady as a rule. All unskilled labor in packing 
houses has been given a raise from 19 cents to 20 
cents per hour. 





WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Portsmouth.—Robt. V. Noble: 

Condition of organized labor good. 
steady. 
conditions asked for 


Employment 
As result of a strike the painters secured 
The carpenters are on strike 
and have been since May 10, but prospects are good 


for winning out. A central labor union committee 
is doing good work for the union labels. A building 
trades council has been organized and the plumbers 
and gasfitters are about to organize, as also are the 
building laborers 

NEW JERSEY. 

Elizabeth.—John Keyes 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
is fair. Good work is being done for the union labels. 

New Brunswick.—Walter Reynolds: 

Condition of organized labor good, compared with 
the unorganized. Employment is steady. Painters 
have been out on strike for more money, but re- 
turned to work, after an increase had been secured, 
to become effective October 1. Good work being 
done for the union labels. 

NEW YORK. 

Auburn.—J. W. Dennis: 

Condition of organized labor good. Improving 
as result of the labor forward movement, increases 
in wages having been granted for the evident pur- 
pose of thwarting. organization. Employment is 
slow. The teamsters have won their strike and se- 
cured an agreement, also abolishing night delivery. 
Organizations are doing well since the cordage 
strike. Committees are doing good work for the 
union labels. 

Cohoes.—Jesse Walker: 

Condition of organized labor good. Secured 
fifty-four hour week with same wages as formerly 
paid for the sixty-hour week for the employes in the 
knitting mills. In the shoddy mills a strike took 
place but it was won after seven weeks’ strike. Work 
is plentiful in the mills, and in the building trades all 
members are working. An active campaign is 
always carried on here for the union labels. The 
folders in the knitting mills and also the female help 
are about to organize. 


Hudson.—Albertis Nooney: 

Organized labor in good condition. Employment 
is steady. Agitation is being carried on in behalf of 
the union labels. 


Middle‘own.—Walter Heffernan: 

Organized labor fair. Employment is normal. 
The employing painters have signed an agreement 
with the journeymen painters. A committee is 
actively engaged in boosting the union labels. A 
retail clerks’ union is under way. 


Poughkeepsie.—Schuyler Lent: 

Organized labor fair; unorganized poor. Employ- 
ment is fair. Sheet metal workers secured 25 cents 
a day increase without strike. A label committee 
of the central body is boosting the union labels. 

Silver Springs.—A. Gelina: 

Organized labor has always the preference. Em- 
ployment is steady. Organized labor works nine 


hours per day, while the unorganized work ten hours 
and more. 
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Syracuse.—Edw. F. Carroll: 

Condition of organized labor good, with the 
exception of the steel workers. Employment is 
steady. Carpenters have secured 5 cents an hour 
increase. The wagon and automobile workers have 
secured $1.50 per week increase and Saturday 
half-holiday. All wages are 10 per cent to 15 per 
cent higher than last year. Unrest among the un- 
organized is apparent, and no doubt new organiza- 
tions will be formed before the year is over. Con- 
stant agitation is being carried on for the union 


labels. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 


Fargo.—A. W. Bowman: 

Members of organized labor are all busy and more 
men could be employed. Increases have been 
granted carpenters, painters, and sheet metal 
workers. Label committees are boosting union labels. 


OHIO. 

Akron.—E. E. Zesiger: 

Organized labor in good condition, with demand 
for men in the building trades. Employment 
is steady. The linemen went on strike and after 
two hours a satisfactory settlement was reached. 
Committees are boosting the union labels. Three 
new unions have been organized; namely, the meat- 
cutters, carpenters, and boilermakers. Prospective 
uniens are flaskmen, foundry men, and tinners. 


Akron.—Ed. S. Shatzer: 

Condition of organized labor good, while the non- 
union men are compelled to work long hours for low 
wages. The outlook for the unions was never better. 
Members of the carpenters union are employed on 
every large job in the county and 80 per cent of other 
work. A new union of carpenters has been formed. 
A union of slaters is about to be organized. 


Cleveland.—Michael Goldsmith: 


Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
fairly steady. 

Cleveland.—Tom Griffin: 

Condition of organized labor good. Plenty of 


work for building trades and other crafts. The 
label committee of the central body is getting out 
a directory of merchants handling union label goods, 
and everything possible is being done to promote 
their sale. 

East Palestine —Geo. H. Allcorn: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
is steady. A raise equal to 5 per cent was secured by 
the rubber workers after a two day strike. The rub- 
ber workers have been recently organized. 


Lancaster.—Charles Harris: 

There are just two crafts organized here, the 
bricklayers and flint glass workers. Employment is 
steady. A union of barbers is under way. 

Mansfield.—Edward S. Nagle: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
is steady in most lines. A local machine company 
is trying to establish the efficiency system, thereby 
creating much dissatisfaction. A union of musicians 
and a federal labor union have been organized. 


Wellsville —Frank Smurthwaite: 

Organized labor improving. Employment as a 
general rule is steady, although somewhat slow at the 
potteries. A fair demand is noted for the union 
labels. 
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OKLAHOMA. 


Ardmore.—D. N. Ferguson: 

Condition of organized labor good. Unorganized 
in bad shape. Employment at present is steady. The 
demand for the union labels is increasing. 


Haileyville —G. W. Lindsey: 

Condition of organized labor reasonably good. 
Employment is not very steady. Good work is being 
done for the union labels. A federal labor union 
is under way. 


McAlester.—D. S. O’Leary: 

Organized labor in fair condition, except the build- 
ing trades. Coal miners working about half time. 
Laundry workers walked out in one of the laundries 
on refusal of the proprietor to sign an agreement. 
Everything possible is being done for the union 
labels. Horseshoers and laundry workers have been 
organized during the past month. Unions of hod- 
carriers, bakery workers, and federal labor union 
are under way. In the matter of the laundry workers 
after they were refused their demands they organized 
and opened a co-operative laundry and are doing 
splendidly. 


Poteau.—I. L. Jewel: 

Organized labor in fair condition, but work is not 
steady. Painters have secured a slight raise. Several 
new unions are in the process of formation. 


Tulsa.—W. T. Maxwell: 

Most of the building trades are organized and in 
good condition. Employment is steady. The print- 
ers made a fight on a candidate for membership on 
the city school board because of his attitude towards 
organized labor, and were successful in defeating 
him by a large majority. The lathers are about to 
organize. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


DuBois.—J. Edw. Brown: 

Condition of organized labor good. Many of the 
unorganized are favorable to organization, and would 
organize were they not afraid. Unions of clerks and 
plumbers are under way. 


Glenshaw.—H. 1. Brandis: 

Condition of organized labor is good. Employ- 
ment is steady. Some slight increases in wages 
have been secured without strikes. We have much 
better advantages than the unorganized. 


Jeannette.—l,. E. Bittle: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
is steady. The condition of organized labor as com- 
pared with unorganized excellent. Committees are 
working steadily to promote the sale of union label 
products. Unions of barbers and musicians are under 
way. 

Philadelphia.—H. M. Tarr: 

Condition of organized labor improving. The 
label league of the Central Labor Union is about tq 
start co-operative stores for the sale of union-made 
goods. 


Pittsburgh—A. P. Johnstone: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Empldyment 
fair. Have organized garbage and rubbish collectors 
and secured an agreement. A local union of hoisting 
and outside portable engineers has also been or- 
ganized. 
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Pittsburgh.—Charles L. Miller: 

About 90 per cent of the building trades are or- 
ganized and steady work will prevail during the year. 
Structural iron workers, lathers, carpenters, slaters, 
and sheet metal workers have secured 50 cents per 
day increase without strike. The outlook for the 
unions in this city is good, and there seems to be more 


interest taken than ever before. Effective work 
is being done for the union labels. Unions of cement 
workers and engineers are under way. 


Pottsville—Jere Brennan: 

Condition of organized labor is good. The I. W. W. 
is giving some trouble. In nearly all branches em- 
ployment is steady and a better opportunity was 
never presented to make demands. Condition of 
organized labor is so far ahead of the unorganized 
that a parallel can not be made. The label com- 
mittee is doing effective work for the union labels. 


Richland Center—Allen L. Grant: 

Organized labor in fair shape. Employment is 
steady. The unions here are inaugurating a labor 
forward movement and preparing for an aggressive 
campaign of education as well as making prepara- 
tions for a big Labor Day demonstration. A good 
live committee is doing excellent work in advertising 
the union labels. A union of carpenters is under 
way. 

West Brownsville—H. R. Norman: 

Condition of organized labor is good. This city 
maintains a fine central body, and it is growing in 
effectiveness. It has secured the 6 o'clock closing 
for the clerks, although it is a hard task to keep the 
merchants in line. Employment is steady. The 
carpenters of Monongahela Valley secured an ad- 
vance of 50 cents per day, they now receiving $4 for 
eight hours. The greatest demand ever known for 
the union labels has been during the past few months. 
Efforts are being made to organize the laundry 
workers. 

Wilkes- Barre.—John J. Yonhon: 

A labor forward movement has been proposed to 
take place in September, as there are large numbers 
of working men and women in this locality, and the 
union men are looking forward to the Wyoming 
Valley labor forward movement with much expect- 
ancy. Employment is good except in the building 
trades. The strike is still on at the Wales Adding 
Machine Company. The union, label league is 
prosperous and doing effective work. Unions of 
slate and tile roofers and bakers are under way. 

York.—W. F. Kleffman: 

Employment is fair. A committee is doing effec- 
tive work for the union labels. A union of electrical 
workers has just heen organized. A union of painters 
and paperhangers is about to organize. 


PORTO RICO. 


San Juan.—Santiago Iglesias: 

Condition of organized labor is growing better on 
account of the efforts that are being made through- 
out the entire island. Employment is steady. There 
have been some improvements in the cigarmaking 
trade, some prices having been increased. The last 
legislative assembly enacted some beneficial labor 
measures. An international union of pressmen was 
organized recently. A federal labor union is in proc- 
ess of formation and the reorganization of the to- 
bacco strippers is in progress. 


WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Aberdeen.—J. W. Woodman: 

Employment is unsteady in the building trades, 
while in the printing trades it is good. Some work 
is being done for the union labels. A union of railway 
clerks has been organized. 


TENNESSEE. 


Memphis.—C. W. Merker: 

Business is very slack here, and employment is not 
steady at present. Condition of organized labor is 
far better than the unorganized. 

Paris.—M. J. Hicks: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
is not steady at present, but is improving. Union 
label products have a fairly good demand. A union 
of painters is under way. 


TEXAS. 


Austin.—Jos. Armstead: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
fair. Stationary firemev employed by the city have 
secured a raise. The c. lored hodcarriers have just 
been organized with a good charter list. All labels 
are being pushed. 

Beaumont.—R. S. Greer: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Employment 
is not steady. Carpenters have secured a raise from 
45 cents to 50 cents per hour, and half- holiday on 
Saturday, all year. Molders are on strike in this 
city and vicinity. Committee of the union label 
league are carrying on an agitation in behalf of the 
union labels. 


Brownwood.—C. A. Perkins: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
is steady. Considerable agitation is being car1ied on 
in behalf of the union labels. The hodcarriers and 
building laborers and unskilled laborers have been 
organized. 

Corpus Christi.—Geo. P. Blevins: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
steady. Organized labor getting most of everything, 
as business men favor trade unions. The clerks and 
tailors have been organized. Unions of chauffeurs 
and cooks and waiters are about to be organized. 


Corpus Christi.—George Davidson: 

Condition of organized labor fair." The carpenters 
are out for a 2 cent per hour increase and it will be 
advisable for all carpenters to remain away until 
wage-scale is adjusted. Employment is fair. Hod- 
carriers, federal labor union, clerks, electricians, 
tailors, and a central body have been organized here 
this year. The Legislature passed the eight-hour 
law applying to all State and municipal work. The 
carpenters at Robstown have just been organized. 
A carpenters’ district council to include five adjacent 
cities and towns is to be organized. , 

Corsicana.—lL,. D. Emmons: 

Condition of organized labor good. Union men of 
all trades employed at present and you rarely see a 
non-unionist in these parts. Union men are active 
in pushing the union labels. Musicians are about to 
organize a local union. 

Gilmer.—W. FP. Giass: 

There is only one organization in this town, that of 
the carpenters. There is a very strong anti-labor 
union sentiment here, but persistent work is being 
continued. Employment is steady. Improvements 
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in wages and hours have been secured, eight hours 
having been substituted for nine hours, and the 
general wage rate of $2.50 per day has been ad- 
vanced to $3, and there is a good demand for union 
label goods. Efforts are being made to organize 
the barbers and retail clerks. 

Houston.—K. J. Whaley: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
is steady for the organized workmen. The car- 
penters have secured 6'4 cents per hour increase. 
The Building Trades Council is doing effective 
work in cementing the building trade unions. The 
stationary engineers are about to organize. 

Palestine.—E. M. Ware: 

Organized labor in good shape. Employment is 
steady. A union label league has been organized, as 
have also the musicians. 

San Angelo.—R. E. Hughs: 

Organized labor in fair condition. Employment 
fairly steady. Several unions are under way. 

Waco.—John R. Spencer: 

Organized labor conditions are good. Unor- 
ganized labor does not enjoy the shorter hours and 
better wages of union labor, but otherwise conditions 
are fair. Employment is steady in nearly all trades, 
and the building trades have been especially busy. 
Union plumbers have gained a raise of 50 cents a day 
without strike, making the wage rate $5. Prepara- 
tions are being made for a big Labor Day celebra- 
tion. President Gompers has been invited to speak 
during the Cotton Palace Carnival in November. 
A lahel league is boosting the union labels. Efforts 
are being made to organize the chauffeurs, teamsters, 
and several other trades and callings 


UTAH. 
Milford.—C. W. Morse: 
Condition of organized labor good. Unor- 
ganized fair. Employment is steady. The cement 
workers have just executed a splendid agreement. 


VIRGINIA. 

Rio Vista.—G. L. Wilcox: 

Condition of organized labor fair. 
steady. A barber’s union has just been 
and installed with a large charter list. 
agitation is kept up for the union labels. 
of slaters is under way. 

Roanoke.—S. C. Priddy: 

Organized labor in fair condition. Employment 
is steady. The street-car strike is still on. All of the 
men who came out on the first day of May are still 
out and standing firm. The daily labor paper, The 
Square Deal, staited since the strike, is proving a 
great success. Efforts are being made to organize 
the laundry workers. 

WASHINGTON. 

Hoquiam.—Ed. G. Zimmer: 

Organized labor has made substantial improve- 
ments during the year. Employment is steady. A 
women’s card and label league is doing splendid work 
for the union labels. A union of shingle weavers 
is under way. 


Employment 
organized 
Continual 

A union 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
Donwood.—Wm. Ellswick: 
Organized labor is rapidly coming to the front, and 
indications are that the movement will continue to 
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grow in strength and effectiveness. Employment is 
steady. Improvements in wages and hours have 
been gained by strike. Good work is being done for 
the union labels. 

Moundsville.—J. W. Martin: 

Condition of organized labor good; unorganized 
fair. Employment is steady. Good work is being 
done for the union labels. 

Wheeling.—Jos. A. Armstrong: 

Condition of organized labor good; unorganized 
fair. Employment is steady. The brick contractors 
failed to live up to their terms of an arbitration board, 
and the unions in the building trades council are out 
on all buildings where these contract violators are 
interested. Posters have been printed and dis- 
tributed, advertising stoies handling goods bearing 
the union labels. A federal labor union and a coal 
miners’ union have been organized at Elm Grove. 
Unions of piano workers, platers and polishers, 
bakers, street-car track men, and telephone operators 
are under way. 


WISCONSIN. 


A ppleton.—John Gibson: 

Condition of organized labor good. 
is steady. 
effective. 

Berlin.—Sam T. Greene: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Employment 
not very steady. The conditions existing here are not 
favorable, and considerable difficulty is being exper- 
ienced in gaining wages and union hours. 

La Crosse.—John A. Rae: 

Condition of organized labor in far better condi- 
tion in every way than the unorganized. Employment 
is steady at the present time, all union men being 
employed. Practically all unions in this city have 
secured an increase in wages. A label committee is 
doing good work for the union labels. Carpenters 
at Tomah have been organized. Union of stationary 
firemen is under way. 

Marshfield.—F. J. Mettelka: 

Only one organization here, that of the cigar- 
makers. Employment steady. Agitation is being 
kept up in behalf of the union labels. 

Milwaukee.—Frank J. Weber: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
is steady, except in plastering and carpenter trades. 
Carpenters have entered into an agreement for the 
first time with the master carpenters’ association. 
A number of the building trades unions have in- 
creased their wages. Organized labor is receiving 
from 5 cents to 15 cents per hour more than the 
unorganized workers. A label trades department 
council is carrying on an aggresive campaign. The 
State federation has succeeded in securing a desired 
amendment to the compensation law. A federal 
labor union has just been organized. 

Racine.—Fred C. Maley: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Unorganized 
labor in this city work under fair conditions as com- 
pared with other manufacturing cities, due to the 
influence of the unions. Employment is fairly 
steady. Committees from trades and labor council 
doing effective work in creating demand for the union 
labels. Unions of bartenders and retail clerks under 
way. 


Employment 
Work being done for the union labels is 
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Financial Statement. 
The following is a statement of the receipts and expenses 


for the month of June, 1913. (The months are abbreviated 
thus: j, f, m, a, m, ete.) . 

Balance on hand May 31, 1913 ab $87,414 30 
2. Agricultural laborers 11978, sup 5 00 
Federal labor 14504, sup 10 00 
Federal labor 14505, sup ee 5 00 
Central labor union, Natick, Mass, sup... , 10 00 
Retail clerks intl prot assn, tax, mar, '13 : 100 00 

Intl brick, tile, and terra cotta workers alliance, 
tax, may, "13 27 84 

Inti bro of teamsters, che auffeurs, stablemen and 
helpers of A, tax, m, a, m, "13 sae 966 89 
Intl bro of electrical worxers, tax, apr, 13. 143 67 

Glass bottle blowers assn of U S and Can, tax, 
may, "13. 66 66 

™% eC workers intl prot assn of A, tax, m, j, 
$4; sup, 85c ea : ; 4 85 
seein 9560, sup. . - 16 00 
Intl bro of foundry employes, sup....... : 2 60 
Carborundum workers 14480, sup. . 1 00 


Gas workers 14155, tax, m, a, m, ‘13, $1.05; 
df, $1.05... ‘ sb Gxaee ; 2 10 





nN 





. Gas workers 10678, tax, may, "13, $10; d f, 


Railroad helpers and Spee 13172, tax, m, a, 
m, ‘13, $1.05; df, $1.05 ; 

oe water wasters 12674 tax, may, ‘13, 

75; df, $5.75 

U nited trades and labor council, Dunkirk and 
vicinity, N Y, tax, dec, '12, to and incl may, 
3 

Flour and cereal mill employes 14030, tax, may, 
"13, 40c; df, 40c 

United penenaee 12992, tax, m, a, "13, $70; 
df, $7 

commie bookkeepers, and accountants 
12646, tax, june, "13, $4; df, $4 

Caulkers and assemblers of water and gas 
mains 14318, tax, m, a, m, "13, $15; df, $15 

Window washers 12865, tax, may, ‘13, $4; df, 


Grain and mason supply handlers 7445, tax, 
m, a, m, ‘13, $3.75; df, $3.75 

Central labor union, Thompsonville, Conn, 
tax, j, f, m, "13 

Central labor union, Athol, Mass, tax, j, j, a, '13 

Central labor council, Globe, Ariz, tax, jan, '13, 
to and incl june,’ 

Pegerss labor 11796, tax, may, "13, $2.35; df, 


Feteni labor 14251, tax, mar, "13, 50c; df, 50c 

Federal labor 10829, tax, m, a, m, "13, $1.50; 
df, $1. 

Federal labor 10977, tax, a, m, j, "13, $3; df, 
$3 


Federal labor 7087, tax, may, ’ $3; df, $3 

Federal labor 12648, tax, a, m it $2.70; df, 
$2.70; sup, 50c 

Diamond workers prot union of A, tax, a, m, "13 

Trades and labor council, W Frankfort, Ill, tax, 
a, m, j, '! 

Trades — isber council, Lansing, Mich, tax, 
j, f, m, 

Trades 5 ’ Phoenix, Ariz, tax, jan, '13, to 
and incl june, "13 

Bridge tenders 12333, tax, june, '13, $2; df, $2 

Gas workers 12740, tax, m, a, 13, $6; af $6 

Central labor union, New Britain, Conn, tax 
jan, '13, to and incl dec, 

Federal labor 14298, tax, apr, "13, 35c; df, 35c 

Int! union of shingle weavers, saw mill workers, 
and woodsmen, sup 

Tobacco strippers 12502, tax, m, a, m, ‘13, 
$4.35; df, $4.35; sup, $3.05 

Central labor council, San Joaquim county 
(Stockton, Cal), tax, f, m, a,’ 

Wood, wire, and metal lathers intl union, tax, 
june, ’ 

White rats actors union of A, tax, june, "13 

Central labor union, Honesdale, Pa, tax, jan, 
"13, to and incl june, "13 

Mechanics helpers 12864, tax, may, "13, 65c; 
d f, 65c 

Tuck pointers 10384, tax, may, '13, $3; df, $3 

Enamel workers 14472, tax, may, "13, $1.10; 
df, $1.10 

Mosaic workers 8145, tax, a, m, j, "13, $3; df, 
$3 


Glass house employes 14340, tax, m, a, "13, 
$2.75; df, $2.75 

Federal labor 12916, tax, apr, "13 $1; df, $1 

Federal labor 14443, tax, a, m, ‘13 $6; r 

Federal labor 12222, tax, apr, '13, $3; af, 

Federal labor 13048, tax, apr, '13, $3; df 

Federal labor 10651, sup 

Basketmakers prot 14353, tax, may, '13, $13.50; 
df, $13.50... 

Enamel workers 14472, sup 

Ladies straw and felt hat workers 14506, sup 

Mechanics helpers 13077, sup 

Mechanics helpers 13077, tax, sept, 12. to and 
incl, feb, '13, $2.10; d f, $2.10 

Federal labor 12988, sup 


The granite cutters intl assn of A, tax, a,m, j, 


"ED. cc ccrandteeccecetesesses 
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00 


50 
50 


00 


70 
00 


00 
00 
00 


00 
70 


30 
00 


20 


50 
00 
00 


00 
25 


00 
00 
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50 


20 
00 


00 
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B 


Absolutely Pure 





The only baking powder 
made from Royal Grape 


Gream of Tartar 


No Alum, No Lime Phosphate 








4 American federation of musicians, tax, june, '13 


Bro railway carmen of A, tax, june, '13........ 

Patternmakers league of N A, tax, may, ’13.... 

“ar _— prot 6888, tax, m, j, 
OF = ae rer errr 

Highway — employes 12540, tax, m, j, 
2; 


Washers, cleaners, and garage workers 14442, 
tax, apr, ‘13, 75c; df, 75c 

Firemens assn 12270, tax, june, ’1 

Bottlers 10218, tax, a, m, j, °13, 
$4.5¢ 


3, $5:df, $5 
$4.50; df, 
Trades and labor assem, Savannah, Ga, tax, 

feb, '13, to and incl jan, '14 


Federal labor 12953, tax, june, '13, $5.60; df, 
Federal labor 12901, tax, apr, '13, $4.50; d f, 
Felleral labor 14257, tax, apr, '13, $2.40; df 
Bees GUM, GEFs... csc cccvess 8 
Suspendermakers 10342, tax, may, “13, 75¢; 
SO I, conc cectcesecesncecces 
Jewelry workers 14494, sup.............5505 
John Gearey, Alton, Ill, sup.............00 
. United mine workers of A, tax, may, '13...... 
Egg candlers 14288, tax, apr, "13, $1; df, $1.. 
Stenographers, typewriters. bookkeepers, and 
5.20; df, 


assistants assn 11773, tax, apr, 13, 
5.2 


Central trades = labor assem, Speagaen, 
Mo, tax, j, f, 
Federated andes council, Orange, NJ. tax, j. et 
_m, , 


m, j,’ 
Flour and one mill emuplayes 13209, tax, m, j, 
"13, $1. d f, $1.2 
Paper box aan 4016, tax, a, m, j,'13, $1.05; 
d f, $1.05 
Bridge tenders mutual benefit assn 14131, 


$375 
186 
45 


00 


50 
50 
50 
50 


6. 


a, m, j, °13, $15; df, $IS..............+; 
Laborers prot on, tax, june, '13, $1.55; df, 
i MK: Ac ¢ectesicehelinebcvass 


Fur workers 14391, tax, may, "13, $3.35; df, 
$3.35 


- Bro of painters, decorators, and paperhangers 


A, tax, may, °13..........06s-eeseeeees 

Central labor union, Piestociee, Vt, tax, oct, 
’12, to and incl sept, '13 

oo 10399. fon july, °13, $7.50; df, 


Gardeners and florists 10615, tax, june, 
$2.75; df, $2.75 

Bottle cap, cork, and stopper workers 10875, 
tax, june, 13, $13.75; df, $13.75 


School ya 14362, tax, j, j, a, "13, $2.85; 

Women domestic 14370, tax, apr, 13, $2.40; 
ccs cher en bacanewes esGhetns 

Tobacco str strippers 10422, tax, may, '13, 

Street . ah 13024, tax, m, a, m, '13, $1.50; 
i aes Caan ma madinda wate 

Pearl button workers 4077, tax, may, 
a toa meee 


Watch case engravers 14347, tax, 
$2.90; df, $2.90 
Nien labor 14179, tax, june, "13, $3.2 
Federal labor 12509, tax, apr, "13, $5; d f, $5. 
Federal labor 12776, tax, may, '13, $6; df, 
Stage clearers 14411, tax, may, "13, $1. 20; df, 
; su 
Railroad he pers and laborers 14507, su 
Railroad helpers and laborers 14507, tax, june, 
13, $1; df, $ 
Agricultural workers 14508, su 
Carborundum workers 14480, tax, m, j, ‘13, 
Se GE, Bes GI, Fic coc acccecenecs 
‘Trades and labor assem, Fort Dodge, Iowa, sup 
Horse nail makers prot 6170, sup............ 





SR Ree 


Rubber workers 14509, sup................- 

Machine shop shippers, packers, and general 
helpers 14510, su 

Amalgamated sheet metal cones int] alliance, 
tax, j, f, m, "1 

= a of carpenters and joiners of A, tax, 


Trades ~" labor federation, New Brunswick, 
N J, tax, feb, 13, to and incl july. . sree 
ni labor 12837, tax, mar, 13, $4.05; df, 


Feclrel itor 11366, tax, m, j, 13, 70c; 48 70c 
Federal labor 12806, tax, june, ’13, $5; df, $5.. 
Elevator conductors and starters 11959, tax, 
june, '13, $25; df, $25 
rk prot 8434, tax, a, m, j, 13, $5.70; df, 
Clay miners 14343, tax, may, '13, 95c; df, 95c 
Filemakers 14276, tax, may, '13, $2; df, $2.. 
Tobacco strippers 9608, tax, may, "13, $7. 50; 
OEE SER ASE: i eR EN See 
Firecracker. makers 14456, tax, june, "13, $1.20; 
Sail and tent makers 12757, tax, june, 


"23, $7.50; 


Suspendermakers 9560, tax, may, 
° / Eee pukaae awk eae 
Quarry workers intl union of N A, sup.. 
Intl union of journeymen horseshoers of U 's 
and Can, sup 
Trades and labor council, Salem, Oreg, tax, m, 
a, m, j, "13, $3.34; sup, 50c. 
= trades and labor assem, Terrell, ‘Tex, 


Federal labor 8227, tax, m, a, ‘13, $1.50; df, 
6 OS ae 
Federal labor 14433, tax, may, '13, $3: df, $3; 


sup, $1 
Oil workers and refiners 13124, sup. 
Plumbers laborers and excavators 12602, tax, 

a, m, 13, 80c; df, 80c; sup, 50c 
Necktiemakers 12655, su 
Suspender workers 11251, 

d f, 80c; sup, $5 
Mineral water bottlers 14306, s 
Federal labor 11449, tax, a, m, 


tax," im, 5, *i3, 


wt, $2.70; df, 


Bootblacks prot 14496, sup............e006- 
Cement mill workers 14501, su 


10. Flour and cereal mill employes 13206, tax, june, 


28 


SCnun warn wb 
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| | BAKER'S | 
: COCOA 


Is Pure and 
Good 


Known the world 
over as 


The Cocoa of 
High Quality 


Its delicious flavor and 
perfect digestibility make 
it a food drink of excep- 
tionally great value. 








Ot 


To avoid inferior imitations, consumers 
should be sure to get the genuine with 
our trade-mark on the package 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 

















Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 
= 4 
10. 8 EE CT er ete $1 70 
Jewelry workers 14494, tax, j, j, "13, $6; df, $6 12 00 
Flour and cereal mill employes 14335, tax, may, 

. § oT  & Seana gaegeer yes 1 00 
Flour and cereal mill employes 14160, tax, may, 

, \ < | 5 9 apes e pleepedeees 1 50 

tral labor union, Malden, Mass, tax, f, m, — 
i 66 S60k bddORCeURASaNeESweeenbeneee 
Central labor union, Stamford, Conn, tax, f, m, om 
epee rere ape oy ey eee 
Contral labor council, San Bernardino, Cal, 
tax, dec, "12, to and incl may, "13.......... 5 00 
Federal labor 13134, tax, mar, '13, $2.50; df, aan 
Federal labor 14333, tax, jume, 13, $1.50; df, 

ERROR eta a het degree 3 00 
Federal labor 12794, tax, a, m, j, '13, $6; d ‘f, 

ae hc Sie data me aioe 15 00 
Bricklayers 14055, tax, m, a, m, "13, $1.50; df, 

ss. can wees eae saene> 3 25 
Tin, steel, iron, and granite ware workers 7 3, 

tax, june, 13, $14.25; df, $14.25; sup, $2.. 30 50 
Railroad helpers and laborers 12921, tax, june, 

*13, 90c; df, 90c; sup, SOc. ...........000. 2 30 
Gold beaters 12899, tax, may, '13, $3. 95; df, 

eri aac aon ahs a Gian eed eeu a eeko eae 7 90 
ae prot 8249, tax, may, "13, $2.75; df, . 

EE OE ee eee re $$ 
ounaie workers 12282, tax, jume, '13, 35c; 

ie Angin ch antcnteaeniatraias 70 
Tobacco ~ tet 12690, tax, apr, '13, $1 05; 

i 4 "eS DCE eee 210 
Tobacco ~ “Ee "12722, tax, may, 13, 45c; os 
Sailmakers 11775, tax, m, "13, $3; df, $3.. 6 00 
Telephene operators 11498, ‘ton, june, '13, 50c; - 
Theatrical tailors and oe 12719, tax, june, 

TE, SS OE, Be en vera canccceesesacs 2 60 
Soft ‘rubber workers seas, tax, june, '13, 
© Gh Ce PEE bc cen bascnoevateseoes 26 60 
Soft rubber A any 14407, tax, may, ‘13, 

of “5 iS | —eenerre eye 3 60 








11. 


12. 


Intl bro of stationary firemen, tax, feb, 13... . 
Iron and steel workers 14492, sup............ 
Navy yard clerks and draftsmens assn 12327, 

‘tux, memy, “13, $7.95; df, $7.95............ 


Elevator conductors and starters 13105, tax, 
pay, "EE, Geen Sly Geen ven code +p estes 
Federal labor 14381, tax, a, m, *13, 75c; df, 75c 
Federal labor 8060, tax,june, "13, $4.15; df, $4.15 
ae KS labor 10185, tax, may, ‘13, $1 .25; df, 
Flour and cereal _ employes 13210, tax, june, 
, . ff  \ epee ci 
Flour and cereal pet employes 14245, tax, may, 
<< * § 8 ERS Freer Sy 
Flour and cereal mill employes 14093, tax, m, j, 
a; " Vit Sarees 
United neckwear cutters 6939, tax, may, ‘13, 
XU EE ana 
Laborers prot 12943, tax, mar, '13, $2; df, $2 
Badge, banner, regalia, button, and novelt 
workers 14297, tax, may, "13, $4.40; ab 


ihe adh and ekee cadeee Die edel 
peptic 18156; tax, f, m; a, m, j, '13,)$3.75; 

° Dit. eenagitehhieensinmariaees 
Sewer diggers 8662, tax, june, '13, $3; df, $3.. 
art seemapes © 14388, tax, june, ‘13, $2.5 0; df, 


Grist’ and — workers 14438, tax, may, °13, 
te Be Oi 0.85. 066eanecvadudsaeessaes 


2 lm, Ss = ona b.esaknee an eneesencs 
Garbage collectors 14452, tax, bal june, '13, 
Locomotive hostlers and com 11894, tax, 

a“ ES Pg TY eer 
Riggers prot 1156i, tax, 3, "13, $9; df, $9.. 
Saw workers oget os 14284, tax, may, "13, 

+ Y . 5 | RRS aera 
Hard rubber A nat 14395, tax, may, "13, 50c; 

d f, 50c 


Suspendermakers 14327, sup..............+. 
Neckwear workers 14350, tax, july, "13, 70c; 
i Se EE ln oc sie che eieseaweendene 


Central trades and labor council, Rochester, 
§ FE TS, rey rere 
Central labor council, Portsmouth and vicinity, 
Olio, tax, d, °12, j, f, 13. ......cdecccccces 
Spinners intl union, tax, a, m,j,"13........... 
Central labor union, French Lick: Ind, tax, 
Dt Mitie hh apie indeeeneud chheneewe-abe 
Flour and cereal mill employes 14455, sup..... 
Novelty workers 14419, sup.............505. 
American society of plate engravers 9003, tax, 
ma‘ FF YY f ) weer re 
Trades and labor council, Red Wing, Minn, 
FN, eee 
Trades council, Benton, Til, tax, a, m, j, "13. 
Stenographers, typewriters, bookkeepers, and 
assistants prot 11597, tax, a, m, j, '13, rere: 
i EL Ls 0's 25x cebihas ere kakeuiad 
Ship drillers 9037, tax, m, j, ; df, $2. 
mee house pace | 12388, = june, "13, 60¢; 
60c . 


Hair spinners ae 12353, 5 ton ‘ni, ‘is 43. 38; 
es NG 5 si abenekescnenseodbexeekes 
Fur cutters and workers 14202, tax, may, 13 
 * Fy) re pe. 
Gardeners | prot 13020, tax, june, "13, 65e; df, 
eb teh sahh te eiand des eeek beens seseune 
Bootblacks prot 11334, tax, a, m, j, j, a,s,'13 
Trades and labor assem, Ottawa, Ill, tax, f, m, 
Re eienkccberdh sds asa bake van eeoe 
Federal labor 7241, tax, june, "13, 70; df, 70c 
— labor 12412, tax, june, 13, $2.25; df, 


Federal labor 12792, tax, a, m, j. 13, $1.05; ‘af, 
RMR EE CAS tere Ay Fe Si 
Federal labor 14505, eae 
Federal labor 12985, sup................ ree 
Smoking pipe makers 14488, sup............ 


. Intl photo engravers union, tax, may, , 


Intl typographical union, tax, may, '13....... 
Furriers 14355, tax, m, j, '13, $2. 30; te $2. 50 
Federal labor 14167, tax, june, 13, $2; 4 f, $2 
Intl union of elevator constructors, tax, may, 
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Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
You take a nickel and buy the June 28th 


Collier's. 
Read “The Knocking on the Door” 


You'll just naturally devour the other good things. 


Some of them =,“ Explaining Keeley; 
Knobber's Poet;” “One on the Judge; ’ 
of the Living Death.” 


as an appetizer. 


“ The Black 
* “In the House 


And the regular features—Grantland Rice's Page of 
Sports, the Live Wire News Pictures»and dug-down- 


deep Editorial 


Congressman. 


Ing. 






Comment; 
Mark Sullivan's tabs on your 


Collier's is on your news- 
stand every Tuesday morn- 


cents 


per copy- $2.5° per year 





13. 


"13 : 
Trades and labor council, E Palestine, Ohio, 
tax, a, m,j, ‘13 ‘ 
Central labor union, Tex, tax, jan, 


Sherman, 
"13, to and incl de 3 
Federal labor 14246, 


tax, may, "13, $2; df, $2 


Federallabor 12787, tax, may, '13, 35c; d f, 35« 
Federal labor 8398, tax, apr, "13, 50c; df, 50x 
Federal labor 12362, tax, june, '13, $4; df, $4 
Pederal labor 13056, tax, may, "13, $2.25; df 
Pederal tbo 14365, tax, june, "13, $3; df, $3 
workers assn 14439, tax, may, ‘13 


House ‘h: r 1 
df 


s 


Tobacco strippers 12571, tax, o, n, d, "12, j, f, 


m, a, ‘13, $5.95; df, $5.95 

Lastmakers 44375, tax, june, "13, $8.10: df 
$8.10 

Sewer laborers 14078, tax, apr, '13, 60c; d f, 60« 


United laborers 14431, tax, june, ‘13, $2; df 


$2 

Women dom estic 14370, tax, may, ‘13, $2.40 
df, $2.40; sup, 25c 

Natl a of machine printers and color mixers 
of U S, sup 

Photo g Ns al workers 14389, tax, may, ‘13, 
$2.95: df. $2.95 

Womens prot 14406, tax, may, '13, $1.40; df, 
$1.4 

Sewer cleaners and repairers 10886, tax, a, m 


"13, $10: df, $10 
Flour and cereal mill employes 14030, sup 
Leland Stanford, Jr, University, Stanford Uni 
versity, Cal, sup 
Intl union pavers, rammermen, flaglayers, 
bridge and stone curb setters, tax, a, m, "13 
Int! molders union of N A, tax, a, m, j, "13 
Switchmens union of N A, tax, may, '13 


Central labor union, Woonsocket, R I, tax, a, 
a i 

Egg we Kw ll 254, tax, june, ‘13, $13.30; 
df, it] a 

Stoneware ‘potters 8302, tax, a, m, j, "1 3, $7.05 
df, 


pieeceaiiees rs and repairers 11465, tax, june, ‘13, 
$5; df, $5 cane , 


a 


»0 
1,000 
66 


00 
00 
0 
00 
00 


90 


20 
20 


90 
80 


00 
00 


50 
00 
00 
50 
60 


10 


14. Cemetery employes 10634, tax, a, m, j, ‘13, 
$15.75; df, $15.75 
Women domestic 14412, tax, may, '13, $1.20; 
d f, $1.20 
Teachers prot assn 14240, tax, a, m, j, ‘13, 
$1.05; df, $1.05 


Egg lighters and breakers 13006, tax 
35ce; df, 35c 


Pipelayers 12917, tax, a, m, 13, $1.70; df 
$1.70 
Music engravers 11809, tax, may, "13, $1.60 


df, $1.60 
Stone planermens 13093, tax, 
df, $2.50 


Cloth and stock workers 10184, tax, may, '13 
$2; df, $2 

Federated trades council, — Cal, tax, 
feb, '13, to and incl july, 

Button workers prot 14115, tax, june, '13, 50c 
df, 50c 

Federal labor 14469, tax, may, '13, 60c; df, 60c 


Federal labor 12985, tax, june, '13, $17.50; df, 
$17.50 

Federal labor 8033, sup 

Suspendermakers 10342, sup 

Cement mill workers 14501, tax, june, "13, $20; 


df, $20; sup, $2 
Trades and labor council, Boise, Idaho, sup 
Central labor council, Tacoma. Wash, sup 


U S Express co, refund of over charge on ex- 
pressage 
Federal labor 14513 


Trades council, Carbondale, Ill, sup 

Central labor council, Buffalo and vicinity, 
N Y, sup 

Sugar refinery employes 14511, sup 


Federal labor 14512, sup 

Operative pl asterers intl assn of 
tax, m, a, m, }, 

Trades and labor assem, 
tax, a, m, }, 

Trades and labor council, Memphis, Tenn, tax, 


S and Can, 


” Chicago Heights, Ill, 


feb, ‘13, to and incl jan, 14 

Colorado state federation of labor, tax, may, 
13, to and incl oct, '13 

Schoolhouse Custetians 13152, tax, june, ‘13, 
$2.15; df, $2.15 

United Fite Bag 13085, tax, a, m, j, "13, $1.35; 
df, $1.35 

Fish splitte rs and handlers 14270, tax, may 

$8.15; df, $8.15 

Horse hair dressers 12889, tax, a, m, j, ‘13, 

$2.85; df, $2.85 


E le vator starte TS: and operators 14366, tax, june, 
"te Sa; Ot, 

Horse hair y toh ma 13029, tax, 
df, $1.70 


a, m, "13, $1.70; 


Flour and cereal mi!l employes 13227 ts AX, june, 
"13, 35c; df, 35c 

Leather h:z andlers 14102, tax, may, "13, $3.75; 
df, $3.75 

Cooks and waiters 14139, tax, may, "13, $1.80; 
df, $1.80 panene 

United laborers 14379, tax, m, j, '13, $2.75; df, 
$2.75 

Newspaper carriers 12062, tax, a, m, j, °13, 
$5.95; df, $5.95 

Glass smoothers 14262, tax, may, "13, 35c; df, 


5c 


Gas workers 12369, tax, apr. 13, $3; df, $3 


Nz avy yard storemens 14460, tax, may, '13, $1 
df, $ 

Pubiic school teachers assn 10303, tax, j, a, s, 
13, $1.20: df, $1.20 


Flour and cereé al mill e — oyes 14057, tax 
13, $1.20: df, $1 


Laborers prot 12713, noe june, 13, 75c; df, 75¢ 


june 


Assorters and packers 8316, tax, may, ‘13, 
$2.50; df, $2.50 
Ship riggers 14336, tax, may, '13, $1.10; d f, 
$1.10 
tax, may, "13, $2.35; df, 


Gas ,workers 14367, 
$2.35 

United ladies hi at workers 14363, tax, 
65c; df, 65¢ 

Central labor union, 
a, ‘13 : 

Axemakers 14228, tax, may. "13, 65c; df, 65c 

b 4 F Hatheway, St John, N B, Can, sup 


may, "13, 


Lancaster, N Y, tax, f, m, 


- miners 14319, tax, may, 13, $9; df, 
sup, 50c -_ 

United laborers 14379, sup seal 

Telephone operators 10795, tax, june, '13, 45c: 


june, ‘13, 


june, "13, $2.50; 


10 


10 
10 
10 


469 


10 


o nN 


wn 


NR 


Shed) 


50 
40 
10 


70 


00 
20 


00 


00 
50 


09 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


40 


00 


00 


40 
50 


20 
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30 
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50 
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INDEPENDENT SALT CO. ; 


MAIN OFFICE 


Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 


$49 to $59 
Smith Street, Brooklyn 
Telephone Call, 640 Hamilton 


WAREHOUSES: 


332 East 103d Seyeat 


nhattan 


to 24 Taylor St. 


Ma Mar 
Telephone Call, 11 3e 75th St. 


























d f, 45c; sup. 10c.. 

Commercial portrait artists 14410, 
"13, 35c; df, 35c; sup, 30c 

Railroad helpers and laborers 14075, tax, ‘june, 


tax, may, 


3, $2; df, $2; sup, $1.2 
Federal labor 8203, tax, — 13, $2.50; df 
$2.50; sup, $3.25.. Peet ae 
Federal labor 14257, sup 
Federal labor 12837, sup 
Federal labor 10128, tax, june, '13, $1.50; df, 


$1.50. 
Federal labor 12367, 


tax may; ’l 3, $1; 
Pomeens labor 12692, l 


tax, june, 


$4.2 , 

Federal labor 131 36, tax, june, "13, $1.25; df 
Lie 6+saseucnnnanaca Sieh — 
Fejeral labor 9066, tax, a, m, j, 13, $3; df, $3 
Federal labor 8217, tax, june, '13, $2.50 f, 


d 
Ph. +cdinkasenmen gene snus . we 
Federal labor 7479, tax, june, "13, $3.40; df, 
$3.40... : 
Federal labor 13062, tax, june, 13, 75c; 
Federal labor 11478, tax, june, "13, 
| > Te _ 
Federal labor 12018, tax, may, '13, $1.25; df, 
1.2. wae 
df, 80c 
mar, ‘13, 


Federal labor 14291, tax, may, "13, 80c; 

Kansas state federation of labor, tax, 
to and incl aug, 

ar examiners and spongers 11680, ‘tax, a, m, 


"13, $45; df, $45 
Florists and nursery employes 14134, tax, june, 
13, $1; df, $1. ; 
Newspaper solicitors 12766, tax, a, m, ‘13, 
$1.95; df, $1. 


Milk caieuiaiehin e mployes 14137, tax, june, 
"13, $1.25; df, $1.25 . 
Railway shop employes 14414, tax, may, ‘13, 

45c; df, 45c.. 
Flour and cereal mil employ es 13224, tax, ‘june, 
"13, $1.40; df, i 
Federal labor 131 8, 2 m, 5, “63, df, 
2.65 


ww 


2.65; 
Central tra: des and labor council, ‘Parkersburg, 
W Va, tax, jan, '13, to and incl june, '13. 


Trades and labor council, Leavenworth, Kans, 
tax, jan, "13, to and incl june, '13 

Central trades.and labor assem (Bellaire, Ohio), 
Belmont county, Ohio, tax, feb, "13, to and 
incl july, '13 : ‘ . 

Federal labor 14071, tax, apr, '13, 75¢; df, 75e 

Federal labor 14441, tax, may, "13, $1.45; df, 
$1.45 , 

Central labor union, Somerville, Mass, tax, m, 
a, m, 


Central labor union, Bellows Falls, Vt, tax, jan, 
‘13, to and incl june, : 

Chas Sehl, Allentown, Pa, sup 

Pearl button workers 14279, sup 

Bottle sorters and handle rs 11759, tax, june, ‘13, 
$1; df, $1; sup, $ k ; 

United hatters of N A, tax, a, m, j, ’13 

Chartered society of amal lace operatives of A, 
tax, may, "13 


Amalgamated glass workers intl assn, tax, a, 

m, ** . 
Telephone operators 14191, tax, may, '13, 40c; 
d f, 40c ; : 
‘tax, apr, "13, 50c; 


Cable workers prot 14280, 
df, 50c 


ae tobacco strippers 1297 1, tax, june, '13, 

50; df, $7.56 

Paper handlers 11234, tax, a, m, j. ‘13 
df, eas 

city’ firemens prot assn 11431, tax, june, ‘13, 


Federation of men teachers 14221, tax, june, "13, 
$2. 25; 2.25 


Glass aos employes 14340, tax, may, "13, 


$1 


Nw 


90 


to 


nN 


wn 


wn 


30 


40 


$s 


nN 
n 


50 
00 


50 
60 


00 


00 
50 


90 


50 


00 
00 


00 
00 
50 


18. 





$1.85; df, $1.85; sup, $2 

Stenographers, typewriters, bookkeepers, and 
assistants assn 13188, tax, may, ‘13, $7.65; 
d f, $7.65 

—, and labor ‘council, Middletown, Ohio, 
tax, j, f, m, 


Lesauiben 13146, sup 
Hat and sep leather swe athand cutters 11307 


tax, m, "13, $1.50; df, $1.50; sup, $1 
Federal ‘id 14486, tax, may, "13. $3; df, $3 
may, '13 $3.25; df, 


F ede wal labor 14432, tax, 
$3.25 


Ceramic, mosaic, and encaustic tilelayers and 
helpers int! union, sup 

Willow weavers 14344, tax, june, ‘13, $9; 
$9; sup, $1 . 

Iron and steel workers 14514, sup... 

Lithographers intl prot and beneficial assn of 
U Sand Can, tax, a, m, ’1: 

Intl assn bridge and structural iron workers, 
tax, a, m, }, we% 

Intl assn of machinists, tax, apr, 1 3. 

Intl bro of stationary firemen, tax, mar, '13 

Trades and a assem, Moundsville, W Va, 
tax, a, m, j, '13 

Trades and ) ha council, 
f, m, a, "13 

Trades and labor council, Walla Walla, 
tax, jan, '13, to and incl june, '13 

Central labor union, a Mass, sup 

House sepeets 14127, tax, a, m, j, ‘13, $3.75; 
df, 


Lowell, Mass, tax, 


Wash, 


Houser ‘movers 14084, tax, j, a, s, 13, $7.50; df, 
50; sup, 25c 
Fur workers 14187, tax, may, "13, $1.45; d f, 
$1.45 
Horse nail makers 9656, tax, june, '13, $1.50; 


df, $1.50.. 

Flour and cereal mill employes 14213, tax, j, j, 
"13, 80c; df, 80c 

Iron and steel ine 14417, 
$3.15; df, 

Newsboys Ay assn 10952, tax, june, "13 

Tri-city fed of labor, Rock Island, Ill, tax, j, f, 
m, "13 

Trades council, Everett, Wash, tax, j.j,a,'13 

Lamplighters 11943, tax, may, '13, $5; df, $5 

Bootblacks and porters 14308, tax, m, j, '13, 
$3.20; df, $3.20 


tax, may, ‘13, 


Federal labor 12968, tax, june, '13, $1.10; df, 
$1.10 

Poteral labor 9068, tax, m, j, ‘13, $1.10; df, 

Feder al labor 14374, tax, may, "13, $16.10; df, 

$16.10 

Federal labor 8620, tax, june, 13, 35c; df, 35e 

Federal labor 8770, tax, a, m, j, j, a, s, "13, $3 
df, $3 ‘ 

Federal labor 12424, tax, june, "13, 85c; df, 85c 

Federal labor 14478, tax, may, '13, 55c; df, 55c 

Federal labor 8769, tax, may, "13, $1.30; d f, 


MR <<ttccenwontinand 

Intl bro composition roofers, damp and water 
proof workers, tax, a, m, 

Intl alliance of theatrical stage employes of A, 
tax, a, m, j, "13 , 

Journeymen tailors union of A, tax, a, m, 13 

Intl bro of maintenance of way employes, tax, 
m, a, "13 

United bro of leather workers on horse goods, 
tax, m, a, ee 

House and window clea aners "14515, sup : 

tax, 


Central labor union, So Norwalk, Conn, 
feb, °13, to and incl july, "13 
Central labor union, ey N Y, tax, d, 
gy — 
Associated photograph: .4314, tax, ‘may, "13, 
35c; f, 


5c . 
Municipal = ate 14466, tax, may, 13, 90c; 
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646 AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


DO NOT REPLACE YOUR WORN CARPET WITHA NEW ONE 


The new one will harbor dust and germs and will. wear out just the same as the old one did. Our 
Parquetry, or Mardwood Floors, are beautiful, clean, sanitary, and will last as long as your house, 
Our new design book consists of photographs direct from the flooring. These are printed in the natural 











wood colors. Send for one. 
WOOD-MOSAIC FLOORING & LUMBER CO. Rochester, N.Y.; New Albany, Ind. 
> Ms Ws wececeknstecdeceéantsaneeesseses $1 80 21. Meter workers 14502, tax, june, 13, $1.75; df, 
Womens prot 12721, tax, may, '13, 50c; d {, fae eee $4 20 

Te ¢ttataesssessaeeshacengeses aeuees 1 00 Oil workers and refiners 14479, tax, may, 13, 

Women domestic 12767, tax, july, '13, 65c; ee A nc conencasensecoseses 2 00 

SS cdnkveWandenstent¥dnnneesnecnaes 1 30 Suspender workers 9480, sup. (akebtsidideeen 7 50 
Tobacco strippers "12690, tax, may, 13, 80c; Federal labor 14516, sup. ...........00-e0e0. 10 00 

A Oe SOI 160 23. — emploves 14388, tax, july, '13, $5; df, $5 
Baggage messengers 10167, tax, june, ‘13, $1; 0 Ere renee 12 50 
iit din oe paennekimwes ede. : 2 00 Natl he operative potters, tax, a, m, j, "13. 134 24 
Tube APES 14338, tax, june, ‘13, $14.90; Amal assn of street and electric ratiway em- 

et chen cheeeeeenensiennke tances 29 80 SEES Mi, CHE OORT, BO ccc ccccvccosess 920 00 
Sewer laborers 14078, ‘tax, may, ‘13, 60c; d f, Retail clerks int! prot assn, tax, apr, ’13....... 100 00 

PR SER TG RESETS Re IEA en 1 20 Iron and steel workers 14517, sup. ai 10 00 
Trades and labor assem, , Jacksonville, Ill, tax, Iron and steel cre, 14517, tax, "july, "13, 

ES ere 2 50 $4.55; df, $4.5 arian daca ee Web eile ae 910 
United laborers ‘141 13, tax, a, m, 13, $2.25; United garment EE of Sere ee 26 00 

$2. 4 50 AC McClurg and co, Chicago, Ill, sup.. ieesihie’ 2 00 
mt 7 portrait artists 14286, "tax, june, Central labor union, Fall River, Mass, tax, a, 

», © oO 8 8 7 errr 4 50 a a ed le i a 2 50 
Journeymen sailmakers 127 51, tax, june, "13, Trades and labor council, Niles, Ohio, tax, feb, 

<ccecnnersenesecanes , 7 30 ’13, to and incl july, ’13........ 5 00 
Gas and water workers 9840, tax, june, ‘13, Trades and labor council, Miles City, Mont, 

$19.75; df, $19.75... 39 50 tax, feb, '13, to and incl jan, 10 00 
Flour — Ny +y- mill employes 143 30, tax, vie m, Trades assem, Norwich, N Y, tax, jan, 13, to 

a,m, , $1.60; df, $1. as 3 20 en oid a wath dade ents oles 5 00 
Pe TN nea i405. tax, may, "13, $1.35 Stone derrickmens 12878, tax, june, ‘13, $4; 

Ds vcck chain sécnneis seen ee es 0. SEE teniwidtedenutenndcdesdamenn ana 8 00 
Agriculturs al workers. 1437 “s tax, m, j, 13, $4; Lamp ‘workers 12618, tax, june, "13, $1.80; df, 

df, $4 uaicateteatite 8 00 | RS RR eee E ae 3 60 
Soil pipe makers and helpers: 1305 2, tax, june, Stone plz anermens 12866, tax, june, '13, $2; df, 

"13, $1.25; df, $1.2 2 50 I asa fic deol nk eg cet a Naat ira cle lh A ie dd aa 4 00 
Coal hoisting sat aon ae 1312 tax, bal may Horse nail ‘makers 7 7180, tax, june, '13, $4; 

and june '13, 90c; df, 90c 1 80 Dh as 1on antatieeketensneuinckWasinns 8 00 
Gas workers 14402, tax, may, '13, $1.85; df, Badge and lodge px araphernalia makers 9136 

ce ae Shaken : ee can 3 70 tam, daly, °13, $1.40: 01, SIAG. .. . os sccces 2 80 
Municipal dock builders, etc, 13041, tax, june, Railroad helpers and ‘borers 14437, ‘tax, m, j, 

"WS. $3; Ptah ead pe aenbaeaee 10 00 "OD, Pete Ol, GENOs oss ccvoieccocvcesces 4 20 
High ws ay dept laborers 14125, tax, june, "13, Janitors 14166, tax, oon. 13, 35¢; sdf, 35c. ae 70 

$5.4 bs. htcetbeed eee hone beds ee 10 00 Shoe polish and dressin workers 14329, tax, 
joan 00" Donnell, Escanaba, Mich, sup. 60 a, m, j, "13, $1.05; df, $1.05. . 2 10 
Washers, cleaners, and garage workers 14442, United laborers 12992, tax, m, i, "13, $70; ‘da f, 

tax, m, j, 13, $1.50; df, $1.50; sup, Fag Oe 3 50 elites hak teek a be eee eid a ade a 140 00 
Federal labor 12750, tax, june, ‘13, $1.7 sdf, Railroad helpers m8 enews 12524, tax, m, j, 

Ds ikstiiendcceneuswusate me 3 50 i Cn. <cccunsunnesuenecene 9 00 
Federal labor 1210?, tax, june, 13, $5; df, $5 10 00 Crown, cork, ond ea operatives: 14204, ‘tax, 

Federal labor 12586, tax. j. f. m, a, m, j, ‘13, i, Ee Mv écanecorseeccancece 50 00 
$3.60; df, $3.60 4 i 7 20 Tobacco strippers Weare , tax, jume, '13, $2.30; 

Peder labor 8306, tax, may, 13, $1 75; df, Pe i ccnwetenneni theuehhdbbads cued 4 60 

SR aes eae a ae eee 3 50 Furriers 14315, tax, may, '13, 50c; df, 50c 1 00 
Central labor union, Bridgeport, Conn, tax, Federal labor 14253, tax, may, 13, 40c; df, 40c. 80 

TOT pe rae ; ; " 50 Federal labor 12670, tax, june, "13, $1. 35; df, 

Sunteal tober ¢ union, Rome, ‘Ga, tax, j,f,m,’13. z 50 a ipa haan seein reanenees 270 
Ladies straw and felt hat operators 14400. tax Federal labor 8533, tax, m, j "43, $6.90; d f. 
SR, Eee OG, Bs 6 20 cvcc.cceses 3 00 a sla soe id Sina sor Acer daca ame 13 80 
21. Coopers intl union of N A, tax, a, m, "13. 61 34 Federal labor 12696, tax, june, "13, 70c; d f, 
Travellers goods and leather novelty workers Discs icuvhi amis beebenethe-caksdaudaedee 1 40 
intl union of A, tax, a, m, 18 50 Federal labor 12 760, tax, june, 13, ’ 50; df, 
The commercial telegrs aphers union of ‘A, tax, Ls «54.056n600000)00406R40sd0000 1 05 

OS Sr Sree 20 00 Federal labor 14465, tax, m, j, "13, $2 50; df, 

Intl longshoremens a assn, tax, a,m,j,"13 440 00 I ad iia ee ieee ok ei i ee 5 00 
Stove mounters intl union, tax, a, m, j, Se 22 00 Federal labor 14504, sup. ........c.ececcecee 7 00 
Boot and shoe workers union, tax, acct, mar, JW Patterson, Abilene, Tex, sup............. 1 55 

ih dos bibhuses saeeehnensadteras eam 223 04 Cementmakers 14061, tax, m, j, ’ , $10. 70; 

Trades and labor council, Neenah, Wis, tax, df, $10.70; sup, $2.75. ........-.2000. 24 15 

f,m,a, "13 aah 2 50 Fish skinners, trimmers, cutters, and pressmens 
Trades and labor council, Jackson, Tenn, tax, 14307, tax, may, '13, $5.55; d f, $5.55; sup, 

Oe, area 2 50 DLSA CANCE AMRDER ERAS RbSKOREhEeS Cees 11 60 
Trades council, Pana, Ill, tax, f, m, a, '13. 2 50 Federal labor 14374, sup. ......-cesccesseces 1 00 
City firemens 14339, tax, june, ‘13, 75c; df.75c. 1 50 Federal labor 14481, tax, may, '13, $2.50; d f, 

Cotton yoonue ns 9143, tax, a, m, j, 13, $3.15; id cncudiebaeaitcn nnd aeiieane 6 00 
ao eal ca ia ein eek in en a tad ih ohh 630 24. Tunnel and subw ay constructors intl union of 
Sewer cleaners ‘and ‘repairers 10886, tax, june, ee rr ene 25 00 

5 0 - 4 eer 10 00 United garment workers of A, tax,m,a,m,’13 1,366 59 

Window tte Lak 12865, tax, june, "13, $4; d f, Sugar workers 10519, tax, june, '13, $2.50; df 
PELLET LT LENE IEEE LEE 8 00 $5's0 Ghiianiedcwaiiod ee aad 5 00 
Hard lime bridge, and curb stone outtane 127 737, Cigar factory ‘tobacco sous 11939, tax, 

tax, a, m, j, "13, $4.20; df, $4.20....... as 8 40 june, ° Ti & | RSE e Rap 5 00 
a oy f works laborers 14422, = june, ‘13, Bootblacks prot 10175, tax, ae $5.05; df, 

i th tacursansened eeu kdetan cen 10 00 Dina stuatenashecneh dee ia hedn ween ne 10 10 
Bertblecte 11623, ‘tax. ‘a, m, j, 13, $2.80; d f, Pearl button ‘workers 14279, tax, m, j, "13, 

DG 4 <sedetivesibatntdedddtestnendants 5 60 Ber er Ua Li anndabvadeseodesecnensees 4 00 
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PATENTSE 


100 MECHANICAL MOVEM 


ENTS i tL and 
valuable LIST OF INVENTIONS WANTED. 


ONE MILLION DOLLARS teesiree n°" 


pA ey PATENTS SECURED 
ability, Bend een se 


“ WORLD'S P. 


sketch for free report as 

or Gnest ever issued f 
teeikion “HOW TO 0 ‘AIN A PATENT,” with 
describeo, and “WHAT TO INVENT,” 


invention. ,000 tor other. Sytentoatven- 
RESS.” Copy free. 


OR FEE RE. 
to 
or 


VICTOR J. EVANS 2 CO., 724-726 Ninth Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 





24. 


Iron and steel workers 14376, tax, may, ‘13, 
$1.50; df, $1.50. 

Trades and labor assem, Alton, Ill, tax, py A m, 
"13 


trades council, Colorado Springs, 
Colo, tax, m, a, m, ‘1 
Federal labor 14382, tax, may, 


i $2541, $2. 


Federal labor 14453, tax, june, "13, $1.50; df, 
SEG Gs GOR ccs scccsccece 
Horse nail makers 7073, tax, a, m, 13, $4.10; 


d, f, $4.10; sup, 50c. . 
Bootblacks prot 14337, so : 
Soft rubber workers 14418. sup. eedeee baw eew 
Lastmakers 14375, sup... 
United hat fur weighers and feeders, Newark, 

N J, sup 
Rubber sion apparel workers 14518, sup. 
Trades and labor council, Yoakum, Tex, sup. 
Trades and labor council, Yoakum, Tex, tax, 

july, '13, to and incl june, '14. ee 
Stuffed toy makers prot 14404, tax, may, ‘13, 

$2.50; d f, $2.50; sup, $3.50... 
Boot and shoe workers union, tax, ‘bal mar, '13 
Amal meatcutters and butcher workers of N A, 

tax, a,m, ‘13. 
Int! union of shingle weav ers sawmill workers 

and woodsmen, tax, a, m, a 
Intl assn of marble workers, tax, a, m, j,'13.. 
American bro of cement workers, tax, m, j, °13 

$120; sup, $21.60 
Meat, food, and are | acts nce inspectors assn 

12912, tax, june, '13, $3; df, $3; sup, $2. . 
Paper box makers 14a), yo june, "13, $2 50; 

d f, $2.50; sup, $1... 
Janitors, elevator conductors and porters 

14398, tax, may, '13, $2.50; d f, $2.50; sup, 

Sh inch ebewdamarkedsaeaGakom i ekme.aee 
= assn of bridge ‘and structural iron workers, 


sup. 

Clarence W Smith, Rochester, N y, — —— 
Intl union of shingle weavers, sawmill workers, 

and woodsmen, sup.... 
Quarry workers intl union of N A, sup 
Wire drawers 12493, tax, june, '13, $1.20; df, 

$1.20. 
Newsboys prot 9077, tax, m, a, m, j, ‘13 
Soft beer bottlers ond (peddiers 8934, tax, m, x, 

"13, $1.50; df, $1. 
Jewelry workers 444, tax, june, '13, 35c, df, 


Belting and packing sore 14409, tax, may, 
"13, $3.60; df, $3.¢ 
Grain workers assn 11407; tax, june, ‘13, ams 50; 
DM ekituteckis dia teateewbennn te 
Neckwear workers 14350, sup......... 
Chicago technical ae 14208, tax, apr, ‘13, 
70c; d i a te 


, eae —- 
Trades and labor council, Vancouver, B C, 
Can, tax, feb, '13, to and incl july, e«caes 
Federal labor 9993, tax, june, "13, $1.50; d f, 
Feleral t labor 12924, tax, june, '13, $6; d f, $6 
— 14311, tax, a, m, j, 13, $i. 50; df, 


Ice and cold storage workers 14519, sup...... 


26. Flour and cereal mill packers 14520, sup...... 


Trades council, Coalgate, Okla, sup.......... 
United laborers 14379, tax, july, ’13, $2.50; 
fe RBA y: 
Intl printing pressmen and assistants union of 
A, tax, a, m, j, ‘13 
Intl union of carriage, ag and automobile 
workers of N A, tax, may, 
Pastemakers 14231, tax, june, 





"13, 55c; df, 5Sc 


141 


S$ 5 8 88 


a 
o 


s8 8 8 8888 83 8 


26. Labor! prot 14393, tax, may, '13, $1.85; d f, 
85 


27. 


13, $3; df, 


Tobacco strippers 10227, tax, june, 


Button workers prot. 14462, tax, may, ‘13, 

$1.75; d f, $1.75 

Horse nail makers p and b 6170, tax, june, ‘13, 
f, 25 


Gold beaters 13013, tax, may, ‘13, $2.60; df, 
$2.60 


tax, a, m, 


Chicago court reporters fed 14171, 
"13, $1.70; d f, 
re pand .° ——y 14359, tax, m, j, "13, $1; 


Trades council, Elgin, ‘Til, tax, mar, ’13, to and 
incl aug, '13 

me xX! —— 
$2.20; d f, $2.20; sup, 

United tit. 14379, any heabadiéesdesaes 

Quarry workers intl union of N A, sup........ 

Journeymen plasters p and b society 138, sup. . 

Crane followers and platform workers 14451, 
tax, m, j, j, "13, $5.35, df, $5. 3S, sup, $1. 

ie labor 13178, tax, july, '13, $12.50; d (4% 


—— tax, may, ‘13, 


Federal labor 7231, tax, m, j, 


Federal labor 14158, tax, may, 13, $2.50; df, 
SE PRR 48 $38.86 


13, $2.50; df, 


Federal labor 12756, tax, may, 
ms ps 6s 

Federal labor nen tax, june, 
2.50. 


Federal labor 14504, sup : 
Federal labor 12706, tax, j, a, s, 
$4.95; sup, $2.50. 
Trades and labor assem, Waycross, Ga, tax, 
G, Gl, Be "BSc ccccs 
Railroad laborers 14499, sup. . 
Intl seamens union of A, tax, m, j,'13........ 
Hotel and restaurant employes intl alliance and 
bartenders intl league of A, tax, may, '13.... 
Order of railroad telegraphers, tax, a, m, j, "13 
Montana state federation of labor, tax, feb, '13, 
ou Thy eee eae 
Allied trades and suer assem, Ottawa, Ont,Can, 
tax,m a, m, 
Trades and hy 7, Sanees Colo, tax, mar, 
"13,to and incl dec,’13 . 
Egg mapeesee 8705, om a, ‘m, ee 
ils SE Ele 0.00.5.0.000600900000000000000800 
Suspender workers 10093, tax, m, j, j, °13, 
RE Ph «62-0a scaeenesseantedseen 


a, s,’ 13, $4.95; af, 


ee workers 14470, tax, may, "13, $1.65; 
hs +cednne 66 $000n0saeeeeeseenerns 
Mineral water r~ 11829, tax, a, m, j "13, 

tn «scrcccheneashueniimanse 


United trades a ‘labor assem, Louisville, Ky, 
tax, mar, 13, toand incl feb,’14......... 
Ed Genz, Granite Heights, Wis (quarry 

workers local 174), sup. . 
bk oe pointers 13218, tax, a, m, ‘13, $1.50; df, 
Red: 0bs6dseneannntescencsnaneeses 


Womens aot Ce tax, j, f, m a, m, 13, 
$3.7 I ios wn ened heme netics 
Inkmakers 14384, tax, m, a, m, j, "13 df 


Neckticinaiis 12655, tax, a, m, j, ‘13, $1.50; 

Eh 208-3.55 ohn amended eth take meee 

Central labor union, New Rochelle, N Y, tax, 
m,a,m, "13. 

Central labor union, Lancaster and vicinity, 
Pa, tax, m, a, m, ‘13 

Federal labor 13048, tax, may, 13, $3; df, $3 . 

Federal labor 11200, tax, a, m, j, j, a, 5, 13, 
a ace ae orn te alia 

vases ‘labor 11617, tax, may, '13, $2.50; d f, 
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Suspender workers 10093, sup 

Trades council, Appleton, Wis, tax 1 

Intl bro of blacksmiths and helpers, tax, a, m 
j,'13 

Upholsterers intl union « 
a,m,j, ‘13 





tax, bal m 


f NA 


Int! glove workers union of A, tax, june, '13 
Trades and labor assem, Keokuk, lowa, tax 
m, a, m, } 


Janitors prot 10367, tax, m, j, ‘13, $7.50; df 
$7.5 


Fish workers 14317, tax, may, "13 Sc; d f 
7 5« 

Hair spinners 12347, tax, june, ‘13, $2.55; df 
$2.55 


Bookkeepers, stenographers, and accountants 
12646, tax, july, ‘13, $4; df, $4 

Central labor union, Pawtucket 
tax, m,a,m, ‘13 


Central labor union, Berlin, N H, tax, m, a, m 


Valley, R I 


3 

Federal labor 14478, tax, june, "13, 55c; df 
55 

Federal labor 13153, tax, m, j, '13, $1.20; df 
$1.20 


Federal labor 12953, tax, july, '13, $5.40; df 
$5.40; sup, 50c 

Int! wood carvers assn of N A, tax, a, m, ‘13 

Intl brick, tile, and terra cotta workers alliance 
tax, june, '13 

Bro of boilermakers, iron ship builders and 
helpers of A, tax, a, m, j, "13 

Bro of railway express messengers, tax, a, m, j 


Stanley Haver, Georgetown, Tex, sup 

Centgsal labor council, Marysville, Cal, tax 
m,a,m,'13 

Trades council, Royersford and Spring City, 
Pa, tax, feb, '13, to and incl july, "13 

Central labor union, Boonville, Ind, tax, 
13, to and incl aug, '13 

Federal labor 12901, tax. m, j,'13 $9; df, $9 

Federal labor 7087, tax, june, '13, $4; df, $4 

Trades and labor assem, Breese, Ill, tax, m, a, 
m, ‘13 

Central 
mar 

Central labor union 


mar, 


labor union, Mt Vernon, N Y, tax 
13, to and incl aug,'1 


Portland, Me, tax, f, m, a, 


Trades and labor council, Edmonton, Alberta, 
Can, tax, m,a,m, ‘13 
ration of men teachers 14221, tax, july, "13, 





$2.25; df, $2.25 
Janitors and managers prot 14369, tax, m, j 
"13, $2.50. df, $2.50 

r 


Wire nail work« 14138, tax, m, j, "13, $2; 
d 


Park dept laborers 14223, tax, june, "13, $2 
df, $2 

Oil and gas well workers 1200!, tax, a, m, j 
13, $1.05: df, $1.05 

Mineral water bottlers 
$7.50; df, $7.50 

Punch press operators 14380, tax, 
$1.95; df, $1.95 

Flat janitors 14332, tax, may, ‘13, 
$35.60 

Mineral water workers 12674, tax 
$5.75; d1, $5.75 

Federal labor 7087, sup 

Mineral water workers 12674,sup 

Federal labor 8288, tax, m, j, ‘13 
$4.60; sup, $1 

Novelty workers 14419, sup 

Fish splitters and handlers 14270, sup 

Vacuum bottle and apparatus glass blowers 
14201, sup 

District 22 local of mine workers, sup 


11317, tax, a, m, j, "13 
may 13 


$35.60; df 


$4.60; df, 


10 


40 


wm 


56 


50 
00 
OO 


20 
20 
00 


50 
OO 


30. Small supplies 
Subscriptions Am Frep 
Advertisements Am Frp 
Premium on bonds 


Total . 


EXPENSES 


2. June, 1913, rent, T A Wickersham 
Organizing expenses, John B Lennon 
Legislative expenses, Grant Hamilton ; 
Organizing expenses: L B Travers, $20.85; L B 
Travers, $21.15; H T Keating, $49.25; Santi- 
ago Iglesias, $38.79; C A Miles, $32.61; CO 
Young, $59; A J Kwaterski, $36.25; J L 
Lewis, $62.50; Alex Nielubowski, $39.40; T J 
Reagan, $25; John Srblanovich, $53.75; Wil- 
liam Bork, $67.73; J A G Richards, $24; J D 
Pierce, Jr, $24; Fred Reilly, $23.84; Joseph 
Bielski, $16.05; J D Pierce, $64.40; J] B Dale, 
20; Henry Streifler, $51.65; Cal Wyatt 
56.21; H L Eichelberger, $52.50; Hugh 
Frayne, $190.40; T H Flynn, $68.05; E T 
Flood, $59.95; Steve Radivoz, $36.85 
3. Organizing expenses: John Blotnek, $63.53; S 
Czaster, $60.40; P F Duffy, $44.10; George 
Heatherton, $38.90; J D Chubbuck, $40.12; 
JA Flett, $59.70 
Stamps: 300 10-c, $30; 100 6-c, $6; 300 5-c, $ . 
500 4-c, $20; 3,000 2-c, $60; 4,000 I-c, $40 
P O dept 
Postage on Am Fep, P O dept 
Postage on A F of L weekly news letters 
dept 
Organizing expenses, John Fitzpatrick 
Organizing expenses: D A Mohler 
Greer, $20 
Faint ruling, 50« 





SH 





ro 


LD 


$10; T J 


order 
da y 


200 L, L, sheets, $9 
books, $84.15; receipt books, $84.15 
books, $324.91; Zichtl & co 

Printing: 5,000 hints to unions, $17.50; 4 plate 
$4; 10,000 quotations, $30; 2,000 order 
blanks, $4.50; 3,000 2-c envelopes, $3.75 
10,000 greetings, $30; 10,000 endeavors, $30 
2,000 letter heads, $6; 10,000 aims and 
objects, $17.50; 2,000 rules governing union 
label, $11 3,000 2-c envelopes, printed, 
$3.75; The Trades Unionist 

6. Janitor service, C H Dailey 

The Evening and Sunday star from dec 3, ‘12 
to june 3,'13, VG Austin 

One half tone, Nat! Engraving co 

Printing, may, "13, Am Fup, 
Printing co 

Printing 3,000 Il-page A F of L 
letters of may 31, ‘13, The 
Herald co 

Translating, Wilfrid Rouleau 

Supplies ? boxes © K fasteners, 50c; 2,000 
white blotters, $5; 3 ink eradicators, 75« 
*, gross pencils, $2.25; 1 lb sealing wax, 60c 
3 transfer cases, $7.20; 3 transfer cases, $7.20 
13 transfer cases, $33.75; putting 3 locks on 
drawer, $1.50; 1 favorite file, 75c; 1 ink 
eradicator, 25c; 1 box dermatype stencil 
$3; | bottle dermax, 25c; 1 brush, 25c; 12 
boxes of filigree carbon paper, $42; 100 
scratch pads, $3; | gross pens, 75c; 12 green 
blotters, 50c; 1 index, 75c; 24 thumb tacks, 
20c; “%4 gross thumb tacks, 45c; 2,000 manilla 
papers, $1.50; 12 typewriter ribbons, $4.50; 
24 green blotters, $1; 6 scrap books, $10.50; 
credit on 8 boxes of filigree carbon paper 
returned, $28; Typewriter and Office Supply 
co... . . . 

Janitor service, C H Dailey. 


Law Reporter 


weekly new 
Washington 





$1 
25 
911 
331 


$109,467 


$427 


56 


1,194 


wo 


502 


on 


599 


44 
iF 


100 


™ 
30 
19 
80 


32 


“1 


n 


00 
70 
00 


oO 


00 
00 


0 
20 


5 
85 


40 


10 00 
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FIRST OVER THE BARS 





HUNTER 
WHISKEY 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 











WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. - 
6. Salary, office employes, week ending june 7, 
13: J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $30; D F 
Manning, 25; L, A Sterne, $25; J E Giles, 








$22; D L Bradley, $18;FL Faber, $18;IM 
Rodier, $18; IM L auber, $20.66; W H How- 
lin, $20; A E Hawkins, $16; G A Boswell, 
$17; R S Thomas, $15; M_Webster, $19.45; 
S$ Lankford, $17; F K Carr, $15; C R Brene- 
man, $16; E R Brownley, $14; W von Ezdorf, 
$18.10; F E Waggaman, $15; M M Connell, 
$13; E N Parsons, $18; S E Woolls, $18: 
E C Howard, $19.23; S B Woolls, $13; E J 
Tracy, $11;H B Andrew, $11; H K Myers, 
$16.96; G F Boswell, $10; A E Knight, $14; 
E Rowley. $10; E M Stewart, $15; M J 
Sugrue, $10; E B Kane, $7.15; L_A Sterne. 
week ending june 14, '13, vac ation, $25.. 
Salary, week ending june 7,‘13,F C Thorne. 
Organizing expenses: G E Mikel, $54.92; 
Young, $61. 
Printing A F of L weekly news letters of june 5, 
aa 3, e Washington Herald co. 
nzing expenses: C A Miles, $27.64; ‘Joseph 
oR ikoft $63.23; F H McCarthy, $53.28 
| "Weiss, $25; J B Dale, $20; C P Tay- 
or, $67.15. i 
+ egiiative expenses $57; 
A E Holder, $50 
To printing: 5,000 list of organizers, $90; 5. ,000 
lists of organizations, $160; 4 extra pages, 
$11.20; 2,500 instructions to organizers, 
$210; correcting list of organizations, $7.15; 
correcting list of organizers, $4.95; correcting 
list of organizers, $7.70; correcting list of 
organizations, $9.35; 2,000 lists of organiza- 
tions, $19; correcting list of organizers, $8.25; 
correcting list of organizers, $10.73; correct- 
ing list of organizers, $11.55; correcting list 
of or izations, $7.70; correcting list J 
organizers, $11; correcting list a 5. Sass 
. $8.25; g00 coveloge. 79.08; 
credits by cash, $307.18; by a en 50; 
LG Kelly Printing co 


co 


Grant ‘Hamilton, 


Sage trip Washington, D C, to Atlantic City, 


N J, and return, R 1 Guard 


256 30 


00 


107 


219 40 


20 70 


wh 


+e 


Contribution to Am Fep, Thomas Reece 

Organizing expenses,Joseph Mongel ? 

Strike benefits to pearl button workers 14077 for 
fourth week ending june 7, ‘13, Ruan 
Kasatka, fin secy... 

Organizing expenses, D: avid Kreyling. 

Strike benefits to sugar refinery e mployes 13 ,053 
for third week ending may 19, '13, Frank 
Harsche, treas. . ‘ + ese 

Organizing expenses: William Bork, $55,70; 
J O Walsh, $11.25; John Fitzpatrick, $72; 
H T Keating, $49.15; Steve Radivoz, $37.15; 
Alex Nielubowski, $51.25; P F Duffy, $42.90; 
J AG Richards, $24; Joseph Bielski, $19.89; 
Fred Reilly. $24.55; J D Pierce, jr, $24; J D 
Pierce, $73; H L Eichelberger, $67.71; J A 
Flett, $57.45; S Czaster, $69.05; A J Kwater- 
ski, $34; J L. Lewis, $62.97; F H McCarthy, 
$42.20; Hugh Frayne, $126.80; T J Reagan, 
$25; T H Flynn, $65.70; George Heatherton, 
$39; LB Travers, $20. OA cance oe 

Contribution to Am Frep, Hans F ‘ehlinger . ; 

Organizing expenses, Henry Streifler, $50. 23; 
John Srblanovich, $63.80; Jose r. Tylkof, 

E Flood 


$44.90; Manny Weiss, $25; 

$49.04; Santiago Iglesias, te ‘ao 

Termani, $15.... baebate 
Typewriting 58 pages injunction, ‘USA vs. 


intl bro of electrical workers, R J Kennedy... 
Organizing expenses, C A Yates.... ° 
Premium on surety bond, Nat! Surety co.. 


- 3,000 2-c stamped envelopes, P O dept 


pt 
2,000 1-c, $20; 500 2-c, $10; 200 5-c, $10; 
10-c, $10; parcel post stamps, P O dep’ 


Freight on labels, Merchants ew oS & 
Storage GDu cccvcccccnsscevccsecessece 

Organizing expenses: Cal Wyatt, $60.23; J D 
GC: GI. sR cnsacdetiveces 


Pres Gompers’ dues to the W ashington Peace 
Society for the year 1913, Geo W White, 
BIGEB. co cccccscccccccseeceses 


. Organizing expenses, L T Romanoli. 
. Organizing expenses C O Young, $63; Santiago 


eaten, $33.75; F L Rist, $20; GH Allicorn, 
aseees 14, 


salary office employes, week ending june 
J. Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $30; D 

Ma anning, $25; J E Giles, $22; D L Bradley, 
$18; FL Faber, $18; IM Rodier, $18; IM 
Lauber, $18; W H Howlin, $20; A E Haw- 
kins, $16; G A Boswell, $17;RS ne 
$15; M webster, $18;S Lankford, $17; 
K Carr, $15;C R enpaam 
Brownley, $14; W von Ezdorf, 
FE Waggaman, $15; MM Connell, $15.32: 
E N Parsons, $18; S E Woolls, $18; E 
C Howard, $19.12: S B Woolls, $13; E J 
Tracy, $11; H B Andrews (5 days), $9.05; H 
K Myers, $15; G P Boswell; $10; A E 
Knight (S 5-7 days), $13.33; E Rowley, 
$10; M J Sugrue, $10; E M Stewart, $15 

Salary, week ending june 14, ‘13, F C Thorne 

Translating German, W von Ezdorf 

Strike benefits to pearl button workers 14077 


for fifth week ending june 14, '13, Joseph 
Kasatka, fin secy 
Legislative expenses, A E Holde 
J B Dale, $2 20 C P Taylor, 


Organizing expenses 
$53 10 

Expenses Washington, D ( 
return relative to forming 
Frank Morrison, secy 

Printing and wrapping 9,000 A F of L, weekly 
news letters of june 12, '13, The Washington 
Herald co 

Legislative expenses, Grant Hamilton. . 

Organizing expenses: F H McCarthy, $48.80; L 
B Travers, $21; Alex Nielubowski, $41.18; 
Steve Radivoz, $36.60; John Srblanovich, 
$65.35; T H Flynn, $74.59; George Heather- 
ton, $40.25; T J Reagan, $25; S Czaster, 
$58.43; William Bork, $62.62; E T Flood, 
$55.50; Hugh Frayne, $120.50; H T Keating, 


to Buffalo, N VY, and 
a central body, 


$48.65; P F Duffy, $44 35;CA Miles, $30.28; 
Joseph’ Tylkoff, $46.95; A J waterski, 
$34.70; J] L Lewis, $76.30; J D Pierce, 
jr, $24; J D Pierce, $71.50; Fred = 
$29.84; i Bielski, $23.70; A 

oo * 3 aera 


Cyees on adv ertising contracts for jan, 


Or, aiken expenses: H L Eichelberger, $65. 15; 
enry Streifler, $47.74; Cal Wyatt, $58.47; 


1,152 00 
20 00 


588 60 


1,095 22 
5_00 


284 97 

8 70 
38 20 
53 50 
63}24 
50 00 

1 74 
100 79 


1 00 
6 00 


136 75 


537 68 
30 00 
4w 


.216 00 
50 00 


103 10 
36 86 


83 25 
69515 


1,105597 
559 75 
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650 AMERICAN FEDERATIONIS1 
u. Manny Weiss, $25; J A Flett, $61 $257 36 blue guides, 28c; 300 guides, $1.95; | set buff 
20. Organizing expenses: C A Miles, $34.25; C O guides, 25c; 200 white cards, 65c; 1 antique 
oung, $63.25; R E Gann, $48.69; R E Gann oak book case, $26.50; 500 white cards, $1.12; 
$52.40; R E Gann, $46.99; Grant Young 1 set buff guides, 60c; | antique oak case, 
$10; W J Buckley, $10; C P Taylor, $67.40 $7; 100 Ritterhouse fasteners, $1.25; Library 
J D Chubbuck, $40.87; J B Dale, $20 393 BS Bureau . $40 2 
Appropriation for the month of april, ‘13 52 reams 8',x!1 and 21 reams neue onion 
organizing expenses), The Natl Womens skin paper, R C Osburn eee 44 35 
Trade Union League 150 00 Expressage, U S Express co 242 37 
Salary, office employes, week ending ‘june 21 Cleaning one rug, $1.20; cleaning couch, 50c; 
"13: J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $30; D F Man E P Hinkel co 1 70 
re (4! 4 days vacation), $25; L A Sterne Phone service, C & P Telephone co 122 78 
J E Giles, $22; D L Bradley, $18, FL Organizing expenses, ] W Lindsay 10 00 
Faber, $18; I M Rodier, $18; I M Lauber Clipping, Nat! Press Int! co 20 00 
$18; W H Howlin, $20; A E Hawkins, $16 Towel service, Fowler Mfg co 10 59 
G A Boswell, $17; R S Thomas, $15; M Supplies: 100 special made boxes, $4.75; 2 in- 
Webster, $18; S Lankford, $17; F K Carr, voice books, $5.50; 8 doz assorted pencils, 
$15; C R Breneman, $16; E R Brownley. $4; 3 ink eradicators, 75c; 3 rubber rulers, 
$14; W von Ezdorf, $16; F E Waggaman $1.80; | ink eradicator, 25c; ‘4 gross draught- 
$15; M M Connell, $13; E N Parsons, $18 ing pencils, $2.25; 1 set satet guides, $1; | set 
S E Woolls, $18; E C Howard, $17; S B alpha guides, 50c; 2 supports for letters, 20¢; 
Woolls, $13; E J Tracy, $11; H B Andrew 1% purple copy ribbon, 50c; 1 set 5x8 index 
$11; H K Myers, $15; G P Boswell (5'4 days guides, 30c; 1 doz candles, 40c; 1 pr 
$9.17; A E Knight, $14; E Rowley scissors, $1.25; 1 pr scissors, $1.25; 1 cash box 
$10; E M Stewart, $15; M J Sugrue, $1.85; 6 pads, 50c; 1 roll gummed tape, 50c; 
$10 557 17 24 blotters, $1; 6 scrap books, $5.40; 1 qt 
Salary, week ending june 21, '13, F C Thorne ~ 00 red ink, $1.25; 3 jars library paste, $2.25; 
Translating ritual A F of L, into polish language “ Ibs rubber bands, 65c; 1 gross pens, 75c; 
V von Kreuter ‘ ) 00 , doz stenographers pencils, $2.25; 1 bottle 
Legislative expenses: Grant Hamilton, $57; A black stamp pad ink, 40c; 4 boxes no 4 pens, 
E Holder, $50 107 00 $1.30; repairing fountain pens, 50c; | roll 40 
21. Carpentering work, Geo W F lather 136 00 cradt paper, 02; 1 tosco copy holder, $1; 
Janitor service, C H Dailey. 3 00 5 tosco copy holders, $5; 4 tosco copy holders, 
Organizing expenses forming natl organization $4; 1 parcel-post scales, $3.25; 2,000 sheets 
of fur workers, Columbia Typographical manila paper, $1.50; 1 gross spencerian pens, 
Union 101 18 00 $1; 1 gross pens 75c; 1 clipless paper fas- 
Printing and wrapping 3,000 1- -page AF of L teners, $3.50; 1 tosco copy holder, $1; 1 
weekly news letters of july 19, '13, The Wash Hotchkiss machine. $1.50; | Hotchkiss ma- 
ington Heraldco............ce0: 31 50 chine, $1.50; 1 box thumb tacks, 25c; % 
Seals, J Baumgarten & Sons co 54 60 gross pencils, $2.25; | box blue pencils, $4.50; 
Organizing expenses, J D Pierce 69 00 | gross pens, 75c; | doz Underwood auto rib- 
23. Organizing expenses: E T Flood, $76.93; J L bons, $4.50; ¥4 doz L, C Smith ribbons, $2.25; 
Lewis, £62.05. A J Kwaterski, $33.70; George \%q doz Oliver ribbons, $2.25; 250 special made 
Heatherton, $40.15; F L Rist, $61.50; L B envelopes, $5.63; 250 s -cial made envel 
Travers, $21; John Srblanovich, $66.35 $6.25; 6 doz loose leaf note books, $2. 52 
Hugh Frayne, $102.90; J A Flett, $60.90; triangles, 80c; 6 balls twine, $1.20; 1 doz pen- 
T J Reagan, $25; J A G Richards, $25.85; holders, 63c; 1 duster, $1; credit by return of 
Joseph Bielski, $20.87; Fred Reilly, $26.23; roll gum tape, 50c; Typewriter and Office 
Steve Radivoz, $41.60; T H Flynn, $59.30; Supply co go ccc eecssececessewegeedese 105 58 
P F Duffy, $43.70; Joseph Tylkoff, $48.50; Cablegram, Western Union Telegraph co. 4 23 
H . , Keating. $44 80; H LL, Kichelberger 12 rolls adding machine paper, Burroughs 
$67 929 OS Adding Machine co... . : 1 25 
24. Strike benefits to pearl button workers 14077 One halftone, Nat! Engraving co , 2 00 
for sixth week, ending june 21, » Joseph 1 ribbon, Underwood Typewriter co. . 1 
Kasatka, fin secy 228 00 To binding one vol Typo journal, ‘$1 BS; 
Organizing expenses: Santiago Iglesias, $35; 5.000 contracts for advertis: $16; 10,000 
lex Niclubowski, $40.33; Henry Streifler, letterheads, 5,000 printed, 5 008 plain, $20.75; 
$53.66; I Czaster, $56.63; William Bork, composition and plate, Russian circulars, $8; 
$73.73; Cal Wyatt, $59.88; F H McCarthy, 100 10x15 manila envelopes, $3; 10,000 
$43.85 363 08 Spanish circulars, $28.10; 10,000 Spanish 
25. Organizing expenses: C A Miles, $26.71; J] D circulars, $28.10; stamps, $49.95; composi- 
Chubbuck, $49.71; Manny Weiss, $25 tion and plate, German circulars, $7; 5,000 
Gabriel Klinar, $9.30; Joe Siprak, $9.30 120 02 letter heads, $12; labels, $4.50; compo- 
26. Refund of premium for bonds of fin secy and sition and plate, English circular, $6.35; 
treas of carpenters and joiners 1667, C E composition and plate, Polish circular, $8.50; 
Bourdon, fin secy 6 00 composition and plate, French circular, 
27. Salary, week ending june 28, ‘1 3: J Kelly, $30 $6.85; composition and plate, Spanish cir- 
R L Guard, $30; D F Manning, $25; L A cular, $7.10; composition and plate, Italian 
Sterne, $25; J E Giles, $22; D L Bradley, circular, $7.10; composition and plate, 
$18; F L Faber, $18; I M Rodier, $18; I M Swedish circular, $6.50; composition and 
Lauber, pies W H Howlin, $20; A E Haw plate, Portuguese circular, $6.60; composition 
kins, $16; G A Boswell, $17; R S Thomas and plate, Norwegian circular, $6; composi- 
$15; M Webster, $18; S Lankford, $17; F K tion and plate, Danish circular, $7.10; com 
Carr, $15; C R Breneman, $16; E R Brown position and plate, Slovak circular, $7. 10; 
ley, $14; W von Ezdorf, $18.67; F E Wagga- composition and plate, Lithuanian circular, 
man, $15; M M Connell, $13; E N Parsons $5.25; 1,500 check blanks with stub, $30 
$18; S E Woolls, $18; E C Howard, $19.83 500 check blanks with stub, $11.25; The 
5S B Woolls, $13; E J Tracy, $11; H B An Law Reporter Printing co 294 95 
drew, $11; H K Myers, $17.50; G P Boswell, Covering | book, $1.50; binding 2 books, $5, 
$10; A E Knight, $14; E Rowley, S10; EM A Zichtl & co 6 50 
Stewart, $15; M J Sugrue, $10; E Rowley 1 set of munson rubber cushion kegs for type- 
week ending july 5, '13 (v: a ih $10; E writer, $4.25; adjusting remington typ, 50c; 
Rowley, week ending july 12, '13 (vacation) 2 purple copying ribbous, $1.50; 12 purple 
$10.. 586 00 copying ribbons, $5; Remington Typewriter 
Salary, week ending june 20, '13, F C Thorn 30 00 co wana ss Nathan es i! 25 
Legislative expenses, Grant Hamilton 57 00 Fee m o |5c; newspapers and magazines, $1.86; 
Expressage, US Express co 132 15 expressage and freight, $4.92; benzine, 25c; 
Organizing expenses, H M Tarr... 23 00 one pair plyers, $1; paste for news letters, 
Telegrams, Western Union Telegraph co 173 79 30c; 5 feet of rubber tubing for dictaphone, 
Printing and wrapping 3,000 A F of L weekly 30c; hauling and drayage, $2.25; postage due, 
news letters of june 26, '13, The Washington 73c; disinfectant, 30c; matches, 40c; car 
Herald co 31 50 theicetes, $11.50; J Hh Giles......csccvccsese 23 96 
Hauling Am Fev, Thos Jones LEE ie 2 $0 





50 buff guides, 38c; 25 manila guides, 25c; 12 
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27. Organizing expenses: J B Dale, $20; C O 


in ries «a vaste eae nees 
Labels, united garment workers of A. 
1 quire stencil paper, $3.50; | jar dermax, 25e; 
a m eograph ink, $2.25; 1 quire 
sten: paper, $3.50; 1 jar dermax, 2Se; 
Swayze, Bailey & co................ : 
Repairing bells, Kluckhuhn & Bro..... 


30. One months salary, Samuel Gompers, pres. 


One months salary, Frank Morrison, secy. 

Legislative expenses, A E Holder... 

3 books: Yale Law Journal 35c; Packers, The 
Private Car Lines and The People, $1.50; 

ation in New England, $1. 35: 
Brentanos 

Pres Gompers dues to the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science for year ending 
June 30, "13, Stuart Wood, treas... 

Pres Gompers dues to the Nat! Assn for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis or 
year ending June |, '13, William H. Baldwin, 
treas.. 

Towel service, Fowler Mfg co. . . 

Telegrams, Postal Telegraph Cable co 

One felt pad, Oliver Typewriter co 

Printing — "13 Am Feo, The Law Reporter 
Printin; 2° 

Translating, V Wilfrid Rouleau. 

Repairing chair, P J Nee co 

Printing: 200 issue, $4.50; 5,000 manila enve 

lopes, $15.75; 500 cards, $4.50; 3,000 2-c 

stamped envelopes, $3.75; 25,000 organizers 

reports, $70; folding 25,000 organizers re 
, $10; printing 3,000 rules governing 
union label, $17.50; 1,000 receipts, $3.50; 

The Trades Unionist os 

rotary mimeograph, $90; 1 motor attach- 

ment, 7 i! i stencil paper, $3.50; | bottle 


-_ 


dermax, r stencil paper, $3.50; less 
- dy * i neostyle, $15; wage, 
Bailey co. . 


Premimum on ‘surety bonds for part ‘of j jan, "12, 
to and incl part of apr, ’13, Natl Surety co 

Supplies: 1 rubber stamp rack, 20c; 4 stenog 
note books, 25c; | sponge cup, 10c; | memo 
book, 35c; 2 doz anglo-saxon pencils, $1; 
2,000 Hotchkiss fasteners, 80c; 2 doz green 
blotters, $1; 2,000 cut blotters, $5; % 
doz pencils, 25c; 1 black —— ‘pad. 
25c; 5 section file cases, $11.75; 5 fol- 
lower blocks and rods, $2; 600 cut 
blotters, $5; 5£' yards cheese cloth, $2.78; 
1 dater, 25c; t box clips, 20c; 1 red cross 
telephone mouthpiece, #1 1 grip file, 20c; 
1 red cross telephone mouthpiece, $1; % doz 
sponges, 50c; 2,000 sheets, $1.50; 2r cross 
telephone mouthpieces, $2; Me doz letter pads, 
50c; 1 Boston pencil sharpener, $6; 6 balls 
twine, $1.08; 3 numbers for vertical file, 60c 
1 rubber ruler, 50c; 1 black rubber stamp 


an 


50 Orgai anising expenses: George Pcathesten. Reeth 


». ad, 25c; 1 ink well, $2; 10,000 manila enve- 


00 lopes, $75; 1 box gummed labels, 75c; 1 
00 


Boston pencil sharpener, $6; 1 pr sleeve 
rotectors, 25c; credit by return | memo 
35e; 1 folding copy holder, $1; Type- 

writer and SED IINIET OD. ovccccceséccees $128 96 
Printing: 3,000 cards, $8.50; excerpts from 
proceedings, $10.95; 3,000 warrants with 


$5.34; 4,000 receipt blanks, $25.80; 1,500 
receipt blanks, $12.25; 1,000 pamphlets, 
$76.75; 2,000 letter heads, $7; composition 
Norwegian circular, $6.25; composition and 
plate, Lithuanian circular, $7.25; composi- 


75 
75 
66 stub, $18.25; 3,000 sheets union label paper, 
33 
00 


3 20 tion and plate, Polish circular, $8.35 ; composi- 


tion and plate, French circular, $8.25; com 
position and plate, German circular, $7; 


5 00 composition and plate, Finnish circular, 


composition and plate, Spanish circular, 
$8 55; composition and plate, Portuguese 
circular, $8.25; composition and plate, 


5 00 Slovac circular, $7.75; composition and plate, 
50 Servian circular, $11; composition and plate 


5 12 Croatian circular, $7 50; composition and 
50 plate, Yiddish circular, $10; composition 


and plate, Russian circular, $10; composition 


91 and plate, Roumanian circular, $7.90; com- 
90 position and plate, Bulgarian circular, $11; 
00 


composition and plate, Norwegian circular, 
$8.60; Law Reporter Printing co 300 49 
Postage on Am Fev, POdept..... 17 74 
Postage on A F of L weekly news letters, P O 
os te bcibes ss vee ets ou. bi ace i an id ee ae 9 59 
ae received and used, Frank Morrison, 
cecccces 3 38 
illiam Bork, $73.14 $66.25; 
R E Gann, $48. 50; Alex Micheal $40.50; 
L B Travers, $2i; Henry Streifler, $53.82; 
H T Keating, Be $5; JL Leute, $64.71; 


ohn 
7 25 Tafelski, $12. AG Richards, $24.76; Fred 


Reilly, $22. so "joseph Bielski, $25.47: Aj 


63 Kwaterski, $34: 76; oe — k, $18.76; 


Joseph Tylkoff, $48.2 h Frayne, 

$164.25; H Fi nn, $07. 10; 3 F Duffy, 

$45.60; J A Flett, $62.45...............+-. 974 67 
Expenses, Washington, D C, - Atlantic a. 

N J, and return, arranging for E C meetin 

to be held in Atlantic Cia in july, "13, Fra 

ee eens 23 10 
1 ribbon, Underwood Typewri 1 00 
1 electro, $4.25; 10,000 setter Geode, $20.75; 

Law Reporter Printingco..............++. 25 00 
Labels, United Garment WorkersofA........ 190 00 
Printing composition and plate on Italian cir- 

culars, $8.75; composition and plate on 

Hungarian circulars, $8.25; making cuts 

(6 signatures), $2.50; 30,000 letter heads 

(15, printed, 15,000 plain), $67.25; 4 sets 

white binders, 40c; 18 copies Washington 












91 MUDSON STREET 


Ask any of your friends who use 


Lion.2..Miilk 


if it is not the best they can get at any price. 
Also if the premiums they get for Lion labels 

are not really worth while. 

Your grocer now has Lion Brand Evap- 
orated Milk in stock, and please remem- 
ber that there is no better Evaporated Milk 
made in this country or anywhere else. 

We have recently opened several new premium 
stores. 


The stock of premiums is larger and finer than ever. 


WISCONSIN CONDENSED MILK CO. 
NEW YORE 
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30 Law Reporter. $1.80; 12 copies Washington 
Law Reporter, $1.20; 2 expehse books, $1; 
2,500 check blanks, ‘$40; Law Reporter 
Printing co ‘ 

10,000 letter he ads (5,000 printed; 5,000 plain), 
$20.75; 1 expense book, 50c; 10,000 sheets 
union label paper, $17.80; 5 ‘000 blanks for 
weekly news letter, $15. 55: 800 circuls ars, 
$6.35; 1,800 circulars, $8 25; 20,000 letter 
heads (10,000 printed, 10, -— plain), $43.50 
folding 1,500 circulars, $1.25; 25,000 organ 
izers reports, $27.25; 10,000 receipts, strike 


5; The Law Reporter Printing 


$131 15 


benefits, $20.7 
co 
(\ccount ee on advertising contracts 
for month of feb, 1,000 00 
Telegrams, Western tS nion Ti legraph co 141 51 


161 65 


$25,431 99 


RECAPITULATION. 


Balance on hand May 31, 1913 , ba , 7 att 30 
Receipts for month of June, 1913 es 32 53 02 


Totai $109,467 32 
Expenses for month of June, 1913 25,431 99 
Balance on hand June 30, 1913 $84,035 33 
In general fund . $335 36 
In defense fund for local trade and federal 


83,699 97 
$84,035.33 


FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary, A. F. of L. 


labor unions 


Total 





SUBSCRIBE TO THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


$1.00 A YEAR 





CORSETS 


At Leading Retailers 


STROUSE, ADLER & COMPANY 

















vir" vrver 


peevve 


WORKERS 


Subscribe for the 


American Federationist 


And Secure Other Subscribers 
iT IS YOUR MAGAZINE 
Itdefends your interests and advocates your cause 


against that of any other body on earth. 
Published monthly at 


301-309 G St.N. W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 
$1.00 Per Year 10 Cents per Copy ; 














DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS. 


Number Commissioned Organizers, American Federation of Labor, 1,754. 


District No. I.—Eastern. 


Comprising the States of Maine, Vermont, New Hamsphire, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and the Province 
of New Brunswick, Canada. 


Organizers, Frank H. McCarthy, J. D. Pierce. 
Middle. 


Comprising the States of New York, New Jersey, 
vania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of Columbia, 
Province of Quebec, Canada 


District No. II. 


Pennsyl- 
and the 


. Kichelberger, H. T. Keating, 


Organizers, Hugh Frayne, H. L 
Flett, Henry Streifler, 


Joseph Tylkoff, P. F. Duffy, John A. 


John I. Lewis, Thomas H.Flynn, Chas. A. Miles 
District No. III.—Southern. 
Comprising the States of Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 


Mississippi, and Louisiana. 
District No. IV.—Central. 


Comprising the States of West Virginia, 
Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 


Ohio, Indiana, 


Organizers, J. J. Fitzpatrick, Cal Wyatt, Emmett T. Flood. 
District No. V.— Northwestern. 


Comprising the States of Minnesota Iowa, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba. 


District No. VI.—Southwestern. 


Comprising the States of Missouri, Kansas, Texas, Okla- 
homa, and Arkansas. 
District No. VIT.—Inter-Mountain. 


Comprising the States of Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, 


New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. 


District No. VIII.—Pacific Coast. 


Comprising the States of Nevada, Alaska, Washington, 
Oregon, California, and the Province of British Columbia. 


Organizers, C. O. Young, J. B. Dale, Charles Perry Taylor, 
George Heatherson. 


Porto Rico and Cuba.—Santiago Iglesias. 
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HERE’S GOOD ADVICE FOR ALL . 














EAT 


MORE BREAD 


Be 


Bread is the one best single food. Not only 
does it contain the food elements necessary to sustain 
life, but it presents them in a form easy to digest. 

Of course, the food value of bread varies with the 
goodness of the bread itself. Bread that’s made with 


FLEISCHMANN’S 
YEAST 


is the best kind by far. Fleischmann’s is a fresh, 
strong, rapid yeast and produces the most wholesome 
bread. In addition, bread made with Fleischmann’s 
Yeast has arich, nutty flavor, with no trace of sourness. 





Your wife or mother would probably like tohave 
our Recipe Book—we send it free on request. 





THE FLEISCHMANN CO. 


701 WASHINGTON STREET 





NEW YORK CITY 
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erdam Ave.,New York City,N. Y. 








“SAFETY’’ 
Insulated Wires and Cables 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


THE SAFETY 
Insulated Wire and Cable Co. 


Bayonne, N. J. 








WER ont, Glasto. 6p 
THE & : TRADE MARK “lp, 













REG. US Pat. Off, 


SCRIVEN 
UNDERWEAR 


When youorderunder- 
wear be particular to 
see that it has the 
Scriven Stamp on it 
and you willtnen get 
a garment that will 
give you absolute 
comfort with great 
durability. By 
We guarantee = 
satisfaction and ~<G 
relieve you from 
your underwear 
groqyanee. 
Think what this means 
to vou. 





Send for our catalogue 
which illustrates our 
Extensive Line. 


Order from your local — 
Haberdasher. —| 


J. A. SCRIVEN COMPANY, Sole Manufacturers 
16-18 East 15th Street - - New York City, N. Y. 











NV VV VND 
eT 
VUVAAAAARAAAAA 






IF IT’S UNION-MADE, IT’S RIGHT 


We prove It’s RIGHT with our Durham-Demonstrator. 
At any Dealer's 35c Or send your name and address 
SSSSSSSSS==== es 


with 35 Cents to our office 











200 FIFTH AVENUE, 


~ [urHav)-JuPLex) RAZOR CO. 


~ NEW YORK CITY 











We will send you a UNION-MADE Razor, and PROVE It’s RIGHT 











Table Oil Cloth 2 
Bag Muslin 2 
Shoe Muslin 

y 4 


Enamel Carriage Goods 
Sign Cloth 


THE COLUMBUS OIL CLOTH COMPANY Factory: 1280-90 N. Grant 
Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. New York Office: 39 Union Square 
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INSIST UPON YOUR DEALER FURNISHING 
SEBCO EXPANSION BOLTS 





STAR EXPANSION BOLT CO. 
MANUFACTURERS 


147-9 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK CITY 


120 W. Lake St., Chicago 

















Ses NAMED SHOES 
WORKERS UNION ARE 





FREQUENTLY 
union FsraM MADE IN 
Factory NON-UNION 

FACTORIES 


Do Not Buy Any Shoe 


No matter what its name, unless it 
bears a plain and readable impression 
of this Union Stamp. 

All Shoes without the Union Stamp 
are always Non-Union. 

Do not accept any excuse for absence 
of the Union Stamp. 








Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


Joun F. Tosin, Pres. Cuas. L. Baine, Sec.-Treas, 


246 Summer Street - Boston, Mass. 








This is the Label of the 


Journeymen Tailors’ 
Union of America 











When you pur- 
chase Custom Made 
Clothing insist on having 
this Label attached to 
each garment. 


E. J. BRAIS, General Secretary 


































indorsed by the Federated Garment Workers of Amerios 


The Pressing Machine that is a 


benefit to the Garment Worker 
“SANITARY AND EASY TO OPERATE.” 


UNITED STATES HOFFMAN CO. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Real Materials for 
Real Painters 


EAL PAINTERS require real ma- 
terials to do real work. Other- 

wise their reputations for doing first-class 
work will suffer, and no painter can live 
down samples of inferior workmanship. 





are the real materials for real painters— 
for white leaders. 

Dutch Boy white lead and Dutch Boy 
linseed oil are of known purity— 
property-owners know these materials 
are pure and property owners know that 
painters who use them are real painters. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO. 


New York BOSTON BUFFALO CHIcaGO 
Cincinnati, CLEVELAND, St. Louis, SAN FRANCISCO 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 








: 
LINEN COLLARS 


and CUFFS 


ARE STAMPED 


“Warranted Linen’’ 


ARE YOURS? 








mos = z= Oo — = 











GLOBE TOBACCOCO. | °s 


DETROIT. MICH, 








HnCAS > <B Mors OZ 


The first brand of Union 
Tobacco ever produced 


SAVE LABEL FRONTS FOR PREMIUMS 
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a Pill 


TAKEA 


PLASTER 
The W orld’s Greatest External Remedy 


PILL 
Alleock’s is the original and genu- be 
ine porous plaster. It is a standard 
remedy, sold by druggists in every 
part of the civilized world. 


BILIOUSNESS, 


state of the 


Apply Wherever there is Pain. § equa 


When you need 
Brandreths 


For CONSTIPATION, 
HEAD- 
ACHE, DIZZINESS, IN- 
DIGESTION, or any dis- 
order arising from an impure 
lood, it has no 











VITAPHONE NO. 15 
$15.00 
COMPLETE WITH HORN 









— 





("7 


THE VITAPHO 


1 HE VITAPHONE with its 
sweet, natural tone, passing and 
refining the reproduction of voice and 








instrument through a resonant wood 


arm, brings to the lovers of good 
music an instrument that renders 
every quality of music as the world’s 
great artists actually sing and play. 


Hear the Vitaphone and be 
convinced. 


The Vitaphone Co. 


Main Office and Factory: 
1100 North Avenue, PLAINFIELD, N.J. 





==> re 


fa 








CLOTHORAFT CLOTHES 
are Guaranteed All 
Wool and All Right 

$10 to $25 


For Sale at Leading Clothiers 


THE JOSEPH & FEISS CO. 
CLEVELAND OHIO 














The FIRST-BRIDGEPORT 
NATIONAL BANK 


Corner MAIN and BANK 
STREETS 


BRIDGEPORT : : CONN. 
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Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 


Used by millions of mothers For CHILDREN 
for over Fifty Years. TEETHING. 


FOR SALE ALL OVER THE WORLD 














MORE THAN BUSY SINCE 1834 


325,000 las 
uate Dillinger 


Che Chicago Daily Hews 
— Pure Rye 


every day, and probably a 
more than Wh iskey 


1,000,000 Read It. |. 
WHY? 


BECAUSE they believe it prints all 
the news and tells the truth about it. Bottled in Bond—Ask for It 
































Subscribe to the American Federationist, $1 a Year 

















More and 

Better Sewing |} UNITED STATES CASUALTY 
—— COMPANY 

W be | T E EDSON S. LOTT, President 
See your WHITE 80 Maiden Lane, New York City 
dealer or write us 
Sor éstalis. Workmen’s Compensation 

VIBRATOR AND ROTARY SHUTTLE MACHINES Insurance 











WHITE SEWING MACHINE Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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GEb25E58o) 


ESTABLISHED 1853 INCORPORATED 1892 





Refiners, and Dealers in Lubricating 
Oils and Greases of Every Description 








Home Office: 151 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK 


Liverpool Office: F-23-Exchange Bldgs. 
LIVERPOOL, England 


Witte Oe Lee — ATLAS BRANDS 

















The 
Largest 
Seller 
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ISSUED BY AUTHORITY OF = 
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U. 
LOOK FOR THIS LABEL G. TO ALL 
ON W. AFFILIATED 
A. ORGANIZATIONS 
Made-to-Measure |, ogee 
‘ N 
Clothing | A.F. of L. 
ee pa . DON’T FORGET 
OVERALLS L ” 
APRONS A AND WE var 
DUCK GOODS B REMEMBER 
Etc. Etc. 3 YOU 
S : ‘ 

RDER CLOTHIN 7 
<> SPECIAL oe BY AUTHORITY BRANCT] _ 
=| UNITED crete CARMEN | 
™ ~a 
a} ERS =z 
jam] REGISTERED ony cs 
| MADE TO ORDER !=1 
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SPECIAL ORDE CROER OTS G BRANCH 

Ne Mad 

WO CA 
RAERS SOARY sand) Alt Et 


MADE TS OROER 


United 
Garment Workers of America 


li7 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK 












£1 





























ALL CLOTHING, SHIRTS, OVERALLS, APRONS, Etc., 
BEARING THIS LABEL, IS MADE 
BY MEMBERS OF THE 
U. G. W. OF A. 











ISSUED BY AUTHORITY OF 





INAWSSIYIAQY 





1041144 
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The Engine For Winter or Summer 


THE AMERICAN BALL ANGLE COMPOUND ENGINE 
was designed especially for power plant work. In the summer it can be run con- 
densing and therefore will use only a minimum amount of steam; in winter it can 
be run on back pressure and supply enough exhaust steam to heat the building or 
factory. In this case the engine really becomes a reducing valve and GENERATES 
ENOUGH CURRENT FOR LIGHT AND POWER AT PRACTICALLY NO COST, 





For other points of superiority such as good steam economy, automatic system 
of lubrication, uniform turning moment, etc., write for our pamphlet on the 
Modern High Speed Automatic Engine. 


AMERICAN ENGINE COMPANY ,otno’sRoox''N's. 














C. C. SWAN, PRESIDENT E. M. FAY, CASHIER 





THE MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL BANK THE McWHINNIE WHEELBARROW WORKS 


WEST WATER STREET POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., U.S. A. 
Manufacturer of _all kinds of WOODEN, STEEL TRAY and STEEL 


ELMIRA - - NEW YORK TUBULAR WHEELBARROWS for Canal, Railroad, Coal, Mortar, 


Concrete, Wood, Stone, Mining and Garden Use. 














CAPITAL a. @ $150,000.00 


SURPLUS - = = 50,000.00 LANGHAM HOTEL 


We pay interest on time deposits. 
In our Savings Department the amounts you PAGE & PHINNEY 
Save are always at your command, drawing 34 
interest, compounded January and July. 
Open Saturday Evenings. 


We invite new accounts upon our merits for 
strength, experience and ability. Cor. Worcester and Washington Streets 


We Want Your Business. BOSTON = - MASS. 





AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 























Prentiss Patent Vises 


Prentiss Vise Company 
NEW YORK 
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GARLOCK 


Branch Offices and Stores in All 
Principal Cities 

MAIN OFFICES AND FACTORY: 

PALMYRA - - = = 





N.Y. 











PACKINGS 


THE GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY 














RANSOME CONCRETE 
MACHINERY CO. 


CONCRETE MIXERS AND 
APPLIANCES 


‘+ 


Dunellen : 


Agents in All Large Cities 


New Jersey 























The J. @ M. Haffen Brewing Co. 


Telephone “71 MELROSE” 
386-398 East 152d Street 


NEW YORK 


Corner Melrose Avenue 





P./J. NEE CO. 


Furniture and Carpets 


713-745 Seventh and 630 H Streets, Nortawest 


CASH 





CREDIT 














OP SSSSSSSeeSSeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Is there more _ 
than enough 
in your pay 
envelope to 
make both 

ends meet? 





Does Your Salary Grow 
With Your Needs? 


The cost of living is increasing. Financial 
authorities predict a further increase. You've 
simply GOT to earn more money. 

Does YOUR salary meet your present 
needs? Will five or ten years, with their 
added responsibilities and increased expenses, 
find your income more than enough? 

For 21 years the International Correspond- 
ence Schools have been training men for better 
jobs and bigger pay. They can do the same 
for you. 

No matter what you are doing, where you 
live, how little spare time you have, or how 
meager your education—if you can read and 
write and are ambitious, the I.C. S. can help you. 

Marking and mailing the attached coupon 
will simply enable the I. C. S. to tell you HOW 
they can help YOU into a. better position. 
Don'tfailtoINVESTIGATE this opportunity. 


Mark and Mail the Coupon TODAY 


PS SSSSSSESSESS Se SPSS SS#Ss#sSsPseseseseseee 


International Correspondence Schools 


Box 844, Scranton, Pa. 
Please explain, without further obligation on my part, how I 
can quality for a larger salary and advancement to the posi- 
tion, trade, or profession before which I have marked X. 





Building Construction 
Concrete Construction 
Architectural Drafting 
Architecture 
Plumbing & Steam Fit'g 
Textile Manufacturing 


Bridge Engineer 
Structural Drafting 
Sheet Metal Worker 
Mechanical Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Electrical Engineer 





Telegraph Construction 


Telephone Expe Stenographer 
Civil Engineer Advertising Man 
Coal Mining Salesmanship 


Metal Mining 
Stationary Engineer 
Automobile Runaing 





Bookkeeper 


General Illustrating 
Agriculture 
Poultry Farming 








Name 
Street and No. 


City 








State. 





Present Occupation 
SSSSSSSSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSESSESESS 

















POCO ES ES ESOS 
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ANGELUS PLAYER-PIANO 





Do not forget or 
overlook the fact 
that the 


Angelus 


is the pioneer of all 


Player 
Pianos 


Be sure to investi- 
gate before purchas- 
ing. 

Endorsed by the 
United States Govern- 
ment as being the 
First and Foremost 
of all instruments of 
this character. 


THE WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY, Makers, « MERIDEN, CONN. Established 1876 





/; 














, A. T. Wyant, Supt. Home Phone 5935 
G ELI EN & COM PANY F, M, Nepuew, Sales Mgr. , rao 4469 M, 
155 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK Flower City Tissue 


Anti-Rust Paints Mills Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Enamels Fine Fourdrinier 
TISSUE PAPERS 
eee Driving Park Ave. ROCHESTER, 
NEW DURHAM - ~- NEW JERSEY and N.Y. C. R. R. New York 











Castle Square Hotel | | ©. BERRY & CO. 


84-88 Leverett St. : 2-10 Ashland St. 


(EUROPEAN PLAN) Largest Hygienic Bottlers of 
STERLING ALE 
500 Rooms, Each Brngutatans of 
Berry’s Diamond Weddi 
with Private Bath rye WHISKEY 


Agents for 


CHARLES E. SLEEPER, Mgr. MONTICELLO SPECIAL 
RESERVE RYE 


Imported & Domestic Liquors; Beers & Ales of all kinds 


BOSTON =: = = MASS. BOSTON : : : MASS. 
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Why say “T'll think it over?” 


You know that your family needs the pro- 
tection of Life Insurance. 
will not lessen the necessity. Act. 


Write for Information of Policies to Dept. 112 
THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N.J. 


Thinking it over 


Forrest F. Dryden, President. 














ROME METALLIC 
BEDSTEAD CO. 











ROME - - NEW YORK 


F. W. DeVoe @C. T. Raynolds Co. 


401 and 103 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Manufacturers of Pure Lead and Zin 


READY -MIXED PAINTS 


MADE IN FORTY-SIX SHADES 
Coach, Car, Carriage and Interior Varnishes 


Paints and Varnish Brushes, and all kinds of Materials 
and Tools used by Painters. 

We have our own “High Standards” of quality and do 
not enter into competition with tho-e manufacturers 
who pay more attention to making goods to sell at 
low prsees than they do to see how perfectly they 
can make them. 

Inferior Goods Are Like Inferior and Under: 
paid Men—-DEAR AT ANY PRICE 

















J. Baumgarten & Sons Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Seals, Rubber Stamps 
and Stamp Supplies 


1005 E St. N. W., Washington, D.C. 








HEATRICA 
shice Henowate 


FULL LINE 
: LOW PRICES 


J.R.CLANCY 

















CHR. 


Maerzen 


Lager Beer, case of 24 bottles - $1.50 


Senate beer, case of 24 bottles - 1.75 


Telephone West 1600 for a Case 


HEURICH BREWING CoO. 


Senate 
BOTTLED AT THE BREWERY 


Maerzen Beer, case of 24 bottles - $1.75 
Bottle rebate - - - - - 


Lager 


50 cents 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Good old 






GUCKE! 


“Since 1857" ure 


RYC/ Bottled in Bond” 





A. GUCKENHEIMER & BROS., Pittsburg, Pa. 











SS 
GOLD CROs, 


EVAPORATED 





MARE 


! 
ABSoy 
Py Rely TRADE Tn) 


REGIS 




















VOT 





Mohawk Condensed Milk Co. 
71 Hudson Street - NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Giniou National Gank 


420 LACKAWANNA AVE. SCRANTON, PA. 
CAPITAL $500,000 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY FOR FUNDS 


Excellent Service 





We respectfully solicit your account whether 
large or small. 


3% Interest Open Saturday Evenings 














Loew's Boston Theatres 





ORPHEUM 
ST. JAMES 
SOUTH END 


High-Class Vaudeville and Latest 
Photo Plays 














TELEPHONE 686 MARKET 


JAMES R. SAYRE, JR. & CO. 


SECOND WHARF BELOW CENTRE STREET DEPOT 


NEWARK, N. J. 
DEALERS IN MASONS’ MATERIALS 





Building Brick; Fine Pressed and Ornamental Enameled Brick and Hollow Brick; Fire Brick; 
Fire Tile and Blocks, all shapes and sizes; Fire Clay and Fire Sand; also Adamant, 


Windsor Mortar, White Sand, Lath, Drain Pipe, Lime, Plaster, Cement. 
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OSHKOSH BREWING CoO. 


BEER AGED IN GLASS ENAMELED TANKS 


Our Beer 
Brewed 
Under the 
Old German 


Process 





Oshkosh Special 
Old Lager 

Gilt Edge 

and Export 

in Bottles 


BEST EQUIPPED PLANT in the NORTHWEST 


Office, 1631 Doty St., Phone 1/1 


2 


Bottling Department, Phone 183 














The Peoples Natural 
Gas Company 





GAS 


for Light, Heat 
and Power at 
Domestic 
Rates 
a 











GENERAL OFFICES: 
Sixth Avenue and Cherry Street 


PITTSBURGH 








THE 


OIL CITY ASBESTOS 
COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Steam Pipe and Boiler Coverings 
of Every Description, Asbestos 
Steam Packings, Asbestos House- 
hold Articles, Asbestos Glass- 
workers’ Materials, Asbestos 
Fibres, Asbestos Table Mats, As- 
bestos Fire-Proof Cements, As- 
bestos Mill Boards, Papers, Gas- 
kets, Stove Mats, Roofing, Building 
Materials, Etc., Etc., Etc. 33 








We manufacture the celebrated 
Perfection Furnace and Retort 
Cements. We would be pleased 
tohave yourinquiry, which will re- 
ceive promptand careful 
attention. 








Oil City, Pennsylvania 
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Length, 11 Inches; Weight, 3 Ibs. 


List, each, $2.75 


SEND FOR SPECIAL CIRCULAR 











Stanley Tools 








STANLEY DOOR TRIM PLANE 


This new Plane will make mortises for Butts, Face 
Plates, Strike Plates, Escutcheons, etc., without the 
use of a butt gauge or chisel. In fact it might very 
properly be termed a mechanical chisel. 
It is also a superior Router Plane for Surfacing the 
bottom of grooves or other depressions parallel with 
the general surface of the work. 

The Plane is gees y has _nickel-plated trimmings, 
rosewood handles, and three forged steel cutters. 


STANLEY Rute & Levec Co. 


New Britain, Conn. U.S.A. 











Branch Offices 
NEW YORK, 20 E. 2ist ST. 
CHICAGO, 66 E. LAKE ST. 





RICHTER MANUFACTURING CO. 


TAPESTROLEA BURLAPS AND CANVASES 
ALL HINDS OF WOVEN MATERIALS 


Main Office and Works, 
TENAFLY, N. J. 


FOR PAPERHANGERS’ USE 

















f HE night is perfect and the scene on the 


lawn under the swinging lanterns is a gay 

one. The girls are wearing their most 
charming white dresses, while the men with 
their light summer clothes are equally in the 
spirit of the occasion. 


A silent but largely contributing factor to the 
brilliance of the scene is Ivory Soap. Those 
delicate white garments would not look so 
pretty but for this mild, pure cleanser. In 
keeping better-than-ordinary fabrics not only 
clean but as white, sweet-smelling, soft and 
unworn as when new, nothing is to be compared 
with Ivory Soap. You know the reason: 


Ivory contains no free alkali--it cannot harm 
the most delicate silks, linens and laces. It 
contains no coloring matter—it cannot stain or 
discolor the whitest of white goods. [t contains 
no inferior ingredients—it cannot leave a strong 
odor. Ivory is nothing but pure soap, and that 
of the highest quality which can be made. 

R L 


these g 





2nd—Use lukewarm water. 3rd—Wash 





rub g tona 





IVORY SOAP .. . 


spotless, sweet and none the worse for repeated washings: /sit— 
by working garment up and down in suds; do not 


d nor rub soap on the garment. 4th—Use lvoory Soap—nothing 











COPYRIGHT 1913, BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CINCINNATI 


1 directions and you should be able to keep your white clothes 


‘ash one piece at a time. 








© 
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ASH YOUR JEWELER FOR 


BIGNEY’S 


High-Grade, Gold-Filled, MIRROR FINISH 


CHAINS 


THEY ARE RELIABLE 


Ss. O. BIGNEY Co. 


New York Office 
3 MAIDEN LANE 


Attleboro, Mass. 














Cutler Mail Chute Co. 





CUTLER MAILING 
SYSTEM 





Rochester New York 








EDGAR B. JEWETT JOHN E. JEWETT 





Che Jewett Refrigerator 
Company 





BUFFALO - NEW YORK 








EVERY MAN SHOULD WORK 
But No Man Should Overwork. 


“Wear is use; tear is abuse.” Overwork, con- 
tinued mental strain and worry sap the nerve 
force.and destroy energy, thereby prostrating 
the vital forces, eventually producing degener- 
acy of the blood vessels of brain and body. 


Evans 
f\le 


has a beneficial effect upon the human body 
overcoming wear with repair by supplying t he 
essentials to keep the blood fresh and reple- 

ishing depleted nerve force; building up strengt 

and vitality. Promotes relaxation and creature 
comfort for body and brain. 


Try a course of Home Treatment for Pleasure ~ and 
Benefit. Apply to nearest dealer or write NOW to 


C. H. EVANS & SONS : Estab. 1786 : HUDSON, N.Y. 




























RED STAR 


COMPRESSED 


YEAST Co. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 

















CZs 
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; DR. J. D. HELLOGG’S 
| Asthma Remedy 


A SPEEDY AND RELIABLE REMEDY FOR 
ASTHMA, HAY-FEVER, Etc. 


; Ask Your Druggist for it. 
25 Cents 2 One Dollar 


NORTHROP @ LYMAN COMPANY, Incorporated 


Toronto, Ontario, and Buffalo, New York 














$ The American Cotton Oil Co. 
27 Beaver Street, New York 


“1. 2. L.” PRIME COOKING OIL ¢? ‘EMPIRE’? SALAD OIL 





Discriminating housewives and successful 
bakers of high-grade bread, cake, and pastry This is a Superior quality of oil and is used 
use this cooking oil in preference to any other by housewives, hotels, restaurants and others 
cooking fat inshortening and forgeneral cooking for salad dressings and cooking. 





Samples and Booklet of Recipes Mailed FREE Upon Request. 





Refineries at 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PROVIDENCE CINCINNATI 
MEMPHIS ST. LOUIS NEW ORLEANS 














BecKkwith-Chandler Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIGHEST GRADE VARNISHES 


t NEWARK, N. J. 2 2 NEW YORK 
201 EMMETT STREET 320 FIFTH AVE. 
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If you want the service that goes with every 
GENUINE Jenkins Bros. Valve—a service 
that has won for this valve its world-wide 
reputation — look for this Diamond Trade 


Mark before buying. 


























The Riggs National Bank: 


WASHINGTON. D.C. 


Capital $1,000,000 Surplus $2,000,000 


OFFICERS: 
CHARLES C. GLOVER, President 
M. E. AILES, Vice-President 
Wo. J. FLATHER, Vice-President 
HENRY H. FLATHER, Cashier 
JOSHUA EVANS, JR., Assistant Cashier 


DIRECTORS: 
Charles C. Glover F. A. Vanderlip 
Thomas Hyde Milton E. Ailes 
James M. Johnston —_— Henry H. Flather 
Wm, J. Flather H, Rozier Dulany 
R. Ross Perry Frederic D. McKenney 
Henry Hurt Frank C. Henry 
John R. McLean Willard H. Brownson 
Charles I. Corby Sylvester W. Labrot 


Robert C. Wilkins Joseph Paul 








Second National Bank 


UTIC’, N.Y. 


Capital Stock, $300,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, $383,000 


GFFICERS: 
THOMAS R. PROCTOR, President 
D CLINTON Murray, Vice-President 
FRANK R. WINANT, Cashier 


DIRECTORS: 


Thomas R. Proctor Frederick T. Proctor 
D. Clinton Murray William T. Baker 


Henry Martin John J. Town 
Otto A Meyer Charles B. Rogers 
Walter D. Middleton John A, Giblin 
John H. Sheehan J. Lin. Hughes 


George M. Weaver. 














The Hall Signal Company 





General Offices: 25 Broad Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Western Office: 1423 Monadnock, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Opera’es one of the Larg-st and Most Complete Automobile Factories in ihe World 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 

















HAM’S GREAT 
TROUBLE-PROOF 
LANTERN / 


NU-GLOBE, NU-BURNER, NU- jj 
LIFT, NU-TOP, EASY-LIGHT, } 
KASY-TRIM, EASY-CLEAN, ¥ 
EASY-FILL, EASY-BUY. \ 

Metuop ov Lientine: Pull lever ¥ 
down, tip back globe, light wick, 
tip globe forward, rekase lever. 
“Nuf Sed. 


Ham's NUSTYLE lantern is 13 
inches High, takes a 4%-in. Globe 
and is fitted with a l-in. ““B'' Wick 
in Ham's NUSTYLE Sa‘ety Burner 
Burns for 24 hours on one filling. 

Ham's NUSTYLE Lantern is 
made of the best materials by the 
best workmen and is superior. 
The Safety Burner won't rock loose, 
The fount is rust-proof, The light 
is white, powerful, penetrating and 
won't go out, 

Ham's name appears 
Protection or sis"our Globes, 
Lanterns, Cases, Cartons, Wrap- 
ping Paper, Bags, Etc. 

Ts the name ‘‘Ham’’ cn 
your lantern? 


C. T. HAM MFG. CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 














Watson 
Manufacturing Company 


STEEL FURNITURE 
INSECT SCREENS 








JAMESTOWN,N. Y. 
CATALOGUES SENT ON REQUEST 
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PIERCE-ARROW 
Motor Car Company 








BUFFALO :: N.Y. 


MAKERS OF 








Pleasure Cars for Town and Country 


2 and 5 ton Worm Drive Trucks 
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ka 
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LOUIS SCHMIDT’S PHONE MAIN 3336 


MILTON SCHMIDT, Proprietor 


Restaurant 


702 7th Street Northwest 
LADIES’ DINING ROOMS UP-STAIRS WASHINGTON, D. C. 








“Fifty Years Ago, When Golden Wedding 
Rye Was Young” 











There’s only this one 
reason why the smooth, delicate 
flavor, absolute purity and 
healthful effects in 


Golden Wedding — 








Bottled in Bond » WHISKEY , 


are not found in other whiskeys— 


‘It’s Made Differently”? 

















WIL-LOW OILS and OTTOS, for making your ownfper- 

We offer— fumes, toilet waters, etc.; WIL-LOW CREAMS oF all 

= kinds, WIL-LOW COLORS in powder form, WIL-LOW SACHET POWDERS, 
WIL-LOW TOILET WATERS, WIL-LOW PERFUMES. Send for Catalog of 
Toilet Requisites of Every Description. - - INQUIRIES SOLICITED. 


THE WILLIS H. LOWE COMPANY 
Manuf .cturing Chemists and Perfumers 351 Atlantic Avenue, BOSTON 


OF BOSTON 
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| AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Warning to Advertisers! 


Protect yourselves from being defrauded. Read the following 
Report of the Executive Council and action of the Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, at Scranton, Pa.,on December 
| 14, 1901, in reference to DECEPTIVE PUBLICATIONS: > 











NUMBER of souvenir books have been published in which the name of the American Federation 

of Labor has been used without authority or sanction of any kind from either the American 

Federation of Labor or its officers. The good name of our movement is thereby impaired, the 
interests of our fellow-workers injured, and fair-minded business men imposed upon and deceived. 
During the year we have endeavored to impress upon all that the only publication in which advertise- 
ments are received is our official monthly magazine, the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST; and we have also 
endeavored to influence a more straightforward course by those who have transgressed in the direction 
indicated. In this particular we have not been as successful as we should be pleased to be enabled to 
report to you. However, we are more concerned with the future than the past; and in order to be 
helpful in eliminating this cause of grievous complaint, we make the following recommendations: 
First—That we shall insist that no body of organized labor, nor shall any person issue a souvenir 
book claiming that such beck or any other publication is issued for or on behalf of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

SECOND—That any city chosen by a convention of the American Federation of Labor to hold the 
convention following shall not directly or indirectly through its Central Labor Union or otherwise issue 
a souvenir book claiming that such book is issued for or on behalf of the American Federation of Labor. 

THIRD—That in the event of any such souvenir book being projected or about to be issued, directly 
or indirectly, by the Central Labor body in the city in which the convention was selected to be held, in 
violation of the letter and spirit of these recommendations, the Executive Council may change the city 
in which the convention is to be held to the one which received the next highest number of votes for 
that honor. 

{ FourtH—That the Executive Council is hereby directed to prosecute any person or persons in the 
courts who shall in any way issue souvenir books, directories or other publications in which the name 
of the American Federation of Labor is used as publisher, owner or beneficiary. 

FirtH— That tt be again emphasized that the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST is (he official monthly 
magazine of the American Federation of Labor, and is the only publication in which advertisements 
are received. EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, A. F. OF L. 





Report of Committee to Convention on the Above Report. 


Perhaps there has been no more prolific source of dishonesty perpetrated in the name of organized 
Jabor than that involved in the publication of souvenir books. Unscrupulous proj.ctors have victim- 
ized merchants and other friends of the movement in a most shameful fashion, and your committee 
heartily apes with the strictures of the Executive Council upon the subject. We emphatically agree 
with the suggestions offered as a remedy and recommend their adoption. Asan 
additional means to this end we would recommend that there be published in a 
conspicuous place in each issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST a notice to the 
effect that the American Federation of Labor is not sponsor nor interested in 
any souvenir publication of any kind. 

Adopted by the Convention of the American Federation of Labor, December 
14, 1901. 
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MAKE YOUR TIRES WEAR | 
TWICE AS LONG | 
le TREAT THEM 
WITH 
Neverleak 


TIRE FLUID 


e 
This famous prepa- 72 
SY ration positively heals 
ordinary punctures in- | 


stantly and. perma- 








“\ nently. It closes them i 
H without your knowing | 
ra it. Simply fills up the j (£4 te) 
- hole and hardens there 
i’ aperfect lasting plug. 
y With Neverleak in WEAR LONGEST 
i your tires you do away 
- with 75 per cent of all EMPIRE TIRE COMPANY 
‘ tire troubles. You get - TRENTON<‘WN-J- 


double the service out 
of your tires. 

Drop in at your deal- 
er’s or any repair shop 
and ask for Neverleak. 
Put up in handy in- 
jector tubes, 25c each. 


Buffalo 
AY Specialty Co. 
401 ELLICOTT ST., - BUFFALO, N. Y. 





























HEADACHES 


10¢,25¢,50¢, & $129 Bottles: 


United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers 


OF NORTH AMERICA 














Loose labels in the hands of storekeepers are 
counterfeits. Theonly genuine Label indorsed 
by the American Federation of Labor an 

Organized Labor in general. 2 
(* 


Bogus and Imitation Labels Main Office, 62 East Fourth Street, New York City 
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A Grain of Wheat 





A grain of whist contains all the tiiiiaiie that are needed 
to completely nourish the human body and to sustain at 
top-notch efhciency all the mental and physical powers. 
It has been man’s‘‘staff of life” for over four thousand 
years. It is the most perfect food given to man. 


But when you eat a wheat food be sure you get all the wheat in a di- 
gestible form. You need all the material in the wheat grain—the 
carbohydrates for heat and fat, the nitrates for making muscle, 
phosphates for brain and bone, the bran coat for keeping the 
bowels healthy and active. In making 


SHREDDED WHEAT 


we make all these elements digistible by steam-cooking, shredding 
and baking into crisp, golden brown Biscuits, or “little loaves.” 
Shredded Wheat is not flavored, treated or compounded with any- 
thing. It isa natural, elemental food. You flavor it or season it to 


suit your own taste. Delicious for breakfast with milk or cream 
or for any meal in combination with berries or other fresh fruits. 


All the Meat of the Golden Wheat 


Made only by 
THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY, 








NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. 
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JOHN W.MASURY & SON 


Paints 


AND 














Varnishes 


ial 











NEW YORK - - - CHICAGO 
KANSAS CITY - = MINNEAPOLIS 

















JAMES B. LYON WILLIAM LYON 
Presiient Treasurer 
CHARLES M. WINCHESTER 
Vice-President and General Manager 


J. B. LYON COMPANY 


PRINTERS, PUBLISHERS 


AND 


BOOK MANUFACTURERS 








ALBANY, NEW YORK 

















H, S. HAZEN, Ceneral Mgr. L. W. SMITH, Sales Mgr. 
La Salle, Ill. La Salle, Ill. 
« 


The La Salle County Carbon 
Coal Company 


Exclusive Miners and Shippers 
of Original 


“LA SALLE 3rd VEIN” 


COAL 


Ship'rents Direct Via C. B. & Q. Ry, Illinois 
Central, C. M. & St. P., C. R. 1. & P. System. 











MINES AND GENERAL OFFICES, 
LA SALLE, ILLINOIS 
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The 
Ball 
the 
Players 


Want 





It increases their batting; they can throw 
more accurately and it is easier to handle. 


The Spalding 
“Official 
} National 


League and will be used ex- 


clusively by the League and League ” 


in the World Series for the 
next 20 years 


Cork Center 


Base Ball 





A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


New York Washington Indianapolis 
Newark St. Louis Louisville 
Boston Kansas City Minneapolis 
Philadelphia Cincinnati San Francisco 
Pittsburg Cleveland St. Paul 
Buffalo Denver Los Angeles 
Syracuse Columbus Seattle 
Rochester Detroit New Orleans 
Chicago Milwaukee Atlanta 
Baltimore Dallas 


Montr. al, Canada Toronto, Canada 
London, England, Birmingham, England 
Manchester, England; Liverpool, England 
Edinburgh, Scotiand Glasgow, Scotland 
Paris, France Sydney, Australia 

















The Famous ““Baby:Grand” 


Play Billiards At Home! 
We Furnish the Table 


Enjoy yourself like a MILLIONAIRE 
by playing billiards with your boys and 
your friends on a genuine Brunswick 
“Baby Grand” Home Billiard or Pocket- 
Billiard Table. Billiards, the king of in- 
door games, is now within reach of 
every home. 


The Superb Brunswick 
“Baby Grand” panes’, 


We will spread the payments over an 
entire year— YOU’LL NEVER MISS THE 
MONEY. 

The Brunswick “Baby Grand” is the 
world’s finest Home Billiard Table. Gen- 
uine mahogany, inlaid design, highly 
finished. Celebrated Baby Monarch 
cushions. Vermont slate bed. Con- 
cealed drawer holds complete playing 
equipment. Unexcelled playing qualities. 


“Convertible” Styles of Billiard 
and Pocket-Billiard Tables 


serve also as Dining or Library Tables 
and Davenports. Equal in playing quali- 
ties to the “Baby Grand.” 


Full Playing Outfit FREE 


Outfit includes cues, balls, bridge, rack, 
markers, rules and book, ‘‘How to Play.” 


Call, Write or Phone 


See our exhibit of many styles and 
sizes of Billiard and Pocket- Billiard 
Tables designed for the home. 

Ask for beautiful color-illustrated 
book, “Billiards—The Home Magnet.” 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
623-633 South Wabash Ave., at Harrison St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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FAY & BOWEN 
ENGINE CO. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
Marine and Stationary 


GASOLINE 
MOTORS 


And Complete Launches 





SEND FOR FREE 
CATALOGUE 


200 Lake Street, GENEVA,N. Y. 
U.S.A. 


FERRY HAT MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine and Medium Grade 


SOFT HATS 
Nz 


FOR THE JOBBING TRADE 











Metropolitan 
Life Insurance 
Company 


“The Company of the People, 
by the People, 
for the People.” 


=== ASSETS === 
$397 965,341.33 


The Daily Average of the Company’s Busi 
ness during 1912 was: 


536 per day in number of claims paid; 6,765 pe 
day in number of policies issued and reviv 

$1,605,814.00 per day in new insurance issued and 
revived; 256,199.07 per day in payments t 
policyholders and addition to reserve; $148,616.6 
per day in increase of assets. 











A SIGN OF 


Supreme Quality 
IN 
STOVES - RANGES - HEATERS 


- Gas Ranges and Furnaces 
All Leading Dealers Sell 
“GARLANDS.” 


The Michigan Stove Company 
Largest Makers of HEATING and COOKING 
APPLIANCES in the World 
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INTERNATIONAL VARNISH CO. 


TORONTO WINNIPEG 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
High-Grade Varnishes 
and Specialties 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FINISHING 


























Conduit Perfection || GERA MILLS 


Attained Only in 
PASSAIC 


“Galvaduct” NEW es 
Get the Best ~< 








‘b 


Conduits Company Limited |- 
TORONTO - - + MONTREAL 80 and 82 LEONARD ST., N.Y.C. 




















66 99 The World’s greatest driving and conveying belt. 

DICKBELT This TRADE-MARK ensures Balata Belt Quality. 

The Original Balata Belt 
Look for it. 


Look for it. 


Write for samples and 
full particulars to 


None genuine without 


Every belt guaranteed 


R.& J. DICK, Limited, Passaic Ned Street: Newark, N: 7 2) West Lake Stree, 


Chicago, Ill.; 147. North rte Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; 1609 Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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AN IDEAL PROJECTION LANTERN FOR YOUR 
HALL OR CHURCH IS THE 


Bausch @© Lomb 


Balopticon 
BUILT IN SEVERAL MODELS 





MODEL C--$2;.00 UP 
Althouzh m oderate in price, these lanterns are scientiticilly designed and constructed 


by experts; ar: simple to operate; will project lantern slides or opaque objects 


and illustrations, as post cards, kodak 
views, engravings, and the like, direct in 
their original colors. 

A Balopticon is both instructive and en- 
tertaining. It can be made to pay for itself in a 
short time. 


EB Write at once for Descriptive Circular 103 D. 


Bausch £7 lomb Optical ©. 


wtWw yoRK AN FRANCISCO 


WASHINGTON CHICAGO s 
LONDON ROCHESTER. NY. TRANKFORT 





| t 
COMBINED MODEL—$80.00 UP 





























1849 1913 


Auburn Auburn 
Savings Bank | | Trust Company 


AUBURN, N. Y. 63 GENESEE ST. 
Pays 31-2 Per Cent. on Deposits Capital and Surplus $500,000 


rs Pays 3 1-2 per cent. Interest on Deposits 
Pays checks without presentation of pass book 
Osficers: Loans money upon Bonds, Mortgages, and 
Davip M, DUNNING, President approved Collateral 
NeLson B, E_prep First Vice-President Acts as Trustee, Committee, Executor, 
GeorGe UNDERWOOD, Second Vice-Pres. and Att’y Guardian, etc. 
Witwiam S, Downer, Treasurer and Secretary 
Abovpu Kel, Assistant Treasurer Officers: 
s RALPH R, KEELER, President 
- ’ Trustees: Georce W. Bennam, First Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Edwin R. Fay D. Epwin Frencu, Second Vice-Pres, 
David M, Dunning Nea W. REMINGTON, Secretary 
George Underwood Directors: 
Nelson B, Eldred Wilbur B. Barnes John F. Kingston 
George H. Nye George W. Benham = Julius Kraft 
—- William E. Keeler James C. Bishop Sanford G. Lyon 
mearys Mee yy — am — George W. Bowen Harold G. Metcalf 
oe , Thomas F. Dignum Luther W. Mott 
Wm. H. Seward, Jr. Frank A. Eldredge Henry D. Noble 
Henry D. Noble Gurdon S$, Fanning Neal W. Remington 
-derick Sefton D. Edwin French Franklin P. Taber 
Free yo S “4 7” : Thomas H. Garrett, Jr. John Taber Gay 
Samuel V. Kennedy Patrick M. Herron J. Reynolds Wait 
William S. Downer Ralph R. Keeler Sidney J. Westfall 


Douglas A. White 























